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It is the general doctrine of the Bible, 
as well as the special one of the Collect 
for the eighth Sunday after Trinity, that, 
the “never failing providence of God 
ordereth all things, both in heaven and 
earth.” So that, whether we regard the 
political and social revolutions, which 
have been effected in the world, as caused 
by the dynamic will of the Supreme Be- 
ing acting immediately, or as having 
been wrought through intermediate agen- 
cies, does not effect the eternal truth of 
the existence, prevalence and operation 
of the doctrine of the Bible and of the 
Collect. God governs and directs the 
world’s changes as well as the move- 
ments of men. And while man, or society, 
imagines that he, or it, is the original 
power which is directing the course of 
events—either educing order out of dis- 
order, or creating disorder out of order— 
he, or it, is meanwhile but the machine, 
or instrument, working in obedience to 
subjective and objective law impressed 
upon mind and raatter, at their creation 
and formation, by the mind and hand of 
God. This truth pervades the Bible, and 
is traceable throughout the history of 
God’s chosen people, and is a dogma 
which has been held and maintained by 
the best and wisest of men. — 

The history of the Jewish people evolves 
th® fact, that their career was governed in 
accordance with the will of God, and was 
made subservient to a precoriceived and 
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subjectively preéxistent course. They 
were the machine, or instrument, selected 
and wielded in effecting foreordained pur- 
poses and objects. The prophetic Scrip- 
tures everywhere sustain this view, speci- 
ally those relative to Cyrus and the 
Persian people; the former having been 
spoken of, by name, generations before 
he was born, and the latter before they 
had an existence as a nation. Indeed, 
the purpose of the Divine Mind, as 
uttered in Paradise, and the accordant 
history of man, both in his inner and 
objective life, confirm the truth of the 
dogma, that God disposes, however man 
may continue to purpose. We lose sight 
of this underlying truth, when we at- 
tribute the cause of the present contest, 
with the demoralised North, exclusively 
to any one, or all of the political and 
social questions which have hitherto - 
Givided us, and which we have imagined 
to be the penetrating wedge which’ has 
at last rent us asunder. The cause lies 
deeper beneath the surface. Strictly 
esoteric in its nature, it is, like the teach- 
ings of some of the ancient philosophic 
schools, apprehended only by the initiate, 
and altogether unperceived by the pro- 
fane. It is the implantation of diverse 
temperament, and those essential ele- 
ments of organization and environment 
constituting character. These make the 
North and South a distinctive people, 
who,—in accordance with the laws of 
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our mental and spiritual organization, as 
well as by soil and climate, those objec- 
tive and influential elements of our en- 
vironment,—are rendered incapable of 
lasting social and political coalescence. 
Thesearetheanalytic elements of that germ 
of Divine implantation, whose violation 
is the fruit this generation is now reap- 
ing—and thus is man’s folly made to co- 
éperate with, and aid in the execution of 
the Divine law of our being. This law 


of distinctiveness of organism in our 


formation, and in our status, was uttered 
against a lasting coalescence. Its set time 
of execution came because the seeming or 
apparent, the outward or objective, union 
of parts, became unendurable by us; 
and a vaunted union itself, which had no 
subjective existence, which we gazed 
upon with delight, and fluttered around 
in ecstasy, was the luring light which 
consumed the instrument of our fragile 
ligature. The ‘ perpetual” thing con- 
tained within itself the elements of its 
own destruction. 

Slavery in the South, as a cause of 
dissolution, is an exoteric dogma. And 
the yells of abolitionism, in their Thes- 
sulian wildness, were equally powerless 
to effect a separation. The mainspring 
of this was long ago set in the diverse 
tissures of our natures. Nor yet was it 
a tax upon imports, favoured by some 
Northern Tariff, that could sever this 
people. All these, indeed, were the phe- 
nominal causes, floating upon the surface, 
and caught at by the profane. They are 
put the flies, which, while claiming to 
raise the dust, are crushed beneath the 
revolving wheel—the glittering moats 
whigh engage the attention of the prat- 
ling, while the influence of the sunbeam 
is hidden from his ken. It is the Lord 
God Omnipotent, who reigneth. He, it 
is, who is riding the storm, and directing 
the. whirlwind—and_ whose immutable 
laws are bringing to pass His own decrees 
—those laws of our being, and of our 
status, which render lasting coalescence 
incompatible with their prevalence and 
action, 

What caused our socalled original 
union? Was it not a union prompted, 
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humanly speaking, by motives of self- 
preseryation? Not upon. homogeneity, 
for this was not an element essential to 
the accomplishment of such a common 
object. But a union of forces was essen- 
tial, or so deemed, in effecting this 
temporary result. The common object 
having been accomplished, the union 
might have ceased. For, each of the 
forces was acknowledged by the arm of 
England, ‘the power which wrested 
the throne of Bonaparte from its basis.” 
Each, acknowledged in its oneness, and 
separately as a political and independent 
force, in perfect analogy with its original 
colonial charter and settlement—a fact 
which Virginia had declared for herself be- 
fore the promulgation or adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence—notwith- 
standing the unhistorival statements of 
Mr. Justice Story, the inculcation of 
whose Northern lights has poisoned the 
minds of many a Virginia law-student, 
and whose autos epha has caused them 
to advocate untenable dogmas of consoli- 
dation unsustained by histury :—a line of 
assertion adhered to shamefully by Abra- 
HAM LINcoln, in the recent message of 
that vulgar despot to his cringing Con- 
gress of northmen. 

But a continuance of this political, so- 
called, union, was regarded as expedient, 
nay, necessary,-in view of the future—in 
view of foreign aggression. For, in the 
absence of such agyression, no such 
union could be so regarded. We had 
lived as separate and independent colo- 
nies before, and it was what was foreign 
aggression to us, which had united us. 
The attempt to oppress was what broke 
the political bonds which united us with 
the mother country; and the same at- 
tempt to force us to mould our modes of 
thought and expression—to enteriain the 
same social, commercial and _. political 
views, held and expressed by Puritanism, 
or Black Republicanism—-according to the 
pattern presented to us by the northmen, 
has, humanly speaking, sundered so-call- 
ed brethren—but pbarisaically so-called. 
And a “ more perfect union,” so-called, 
was effected, ultimately, by the unethno- 
logical and faulty instrument, yclept the 
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Constitution of the United States of 
America—the prolific source of our con- 
tentions and of our strifes. Its very pre- 
amble has proved an ignis fatuus, lead- 
ing disputants, as to its meaning, into 
discursive quagmires and quicksands— 
marshalling men into parties, and caus- 
ing them to cite this loose dicta of un- 
guarded verbiage as conclusive of their 
position. Such is the ‘We, the people,” 
argument of the consolidation school— 
an argument, which, when historically 
examined, has no basis whatever. 


Read the history of the formation of . 


the Instrument of the union—the com- 
pact of the Constitution. Go to the 
record of the debates upon its formation 
and adoption, if you wish to see the law 
of our separation, in action, manifest 
itself in the sayings and doings of the 
very Witenagemot itself—but which were 
unheeded, See the futile attempt to min- 
gle bloods, to smother distinctions, to 
mingle into a political unity what the law 
of our being had proclaimed should not 
so be jomed together ;. witness the at- 
tempts to compromise with this law, and 
behold now the results of those attempts 
which seem.so feeble. And all this trans- 
pired where a Washington in silence 
dignified presided, and where there was a 
rare concurrence of intellect and virtue, 
s0 ealled, assembled—assembled to sink 
differences, to mingle distinctions, and, 
after all, to frame an instrument which 
was felt to be faulty, and which was rati- 
fied by States while asserting that it 
needed amendments, and while proclaim- 
ing the unnecessary assertion of their 
resumption of powers in case of unfaith- 
fulness.on the part of their servant, the 
General Government. Such was the feat 
of the Witenagemot, which has endured 
but for a brief space in a people’s history, 
as the house built upon the sand:—the 
rain has descended, the floods have come, 
the winds have blown and beat upon it— 
the law of separation has at. length pre- 
vailed, and it has fallen. The laws of 
sociology, the laws of soil and ¢limate,— 
which react upon man and become an 
element in the formation of his charactey, 
of his individuality and of his nationality, 


and make up the environment in which 
he is hedged ‘abont,--have proclaimed 
their power over parchments and protests, 
over submission to oppression and the 
love of life. The muttering sound of 
the political voleano has ‘already burst 
upon our ears. Its lava of destruction, 
in the form of desolating war, is pcuring 
in upon us, The conflict of opinion has 
become a conflict of contending material 
forces—and the futility of reconstruct- 
infg a union, whose vaingloriously vaunted 
perpetuity was but a temporary expedi- 
ent—a mere stitehing of old and new 
clothes—a putting of new wine into old 
bottles—is apparent to ali rightly reflect 
ing men. 

The North is estopped forever from 
charging the South with a disrespect for 
the compact. They who have character- 
ised this Instrument as being a league 
with death and a covenant with hell, be- 
come the doubly guilty beleaguers and hyp- 
ocritical covenanters, when they seek to 
enforce such a league and such a coye- 
nant upon others, admitting their charac- 
terization of it to be true. But such it 
really is, as interpreted by themselves—— 
and it is because of their interpretation, 
on the one hand, and of their violation 
and disregard of its provisions, as held 
and maintained by the South, on the 
other, that the latter has been forced, in 
order to her social and political preser- 
vation and salvation from a most tyran- 
nical oppression, to sever herself from 
the hateful union, and to resume those 
powers by and through which she entered 
into, confirmed and ratified it. But, it 
may be asked now, without incurring the 
charge of sacrilege, whose cordial appro- 
bation did the Instrument itself, when 
fresh from the heads and hands: of its 
framers, elicit. and secure, as a fit and 
proper and complete work, sueh as ema- 
nates from the heads.and tiands of master- 
builders? Did any. of the great minds 
who signed it, sign it without distrust 
and misgivings? Did. not the scer-like 
vision of Washington, himself, penetrate 
into faturity and behold the suspended 
sword of sectionalism,--which emblema- 
tised the statical law of unalterable dis- 
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tinction,—hanging in suspense, and 
which has already, by force of dynamic 
power, cut asunder the ligament of the 
univn, and undone the labour of the 
Witenagemot? When we look in upon 
their labour, acquaint oursclves with the 
repulsive elements of its composition, 
which sv palpably manifested themselves 
in that assemblage of the wise and the 
good, so-called,—when we examine the 
germ of the difficulties which has now 
budded, blossomed and yielded its legiti- 
mate fruit, and see that the elements of 
that germ were those opposed to assimi- 
lation, why should surprise be expressed 
at the crisis of disunion? The compact 
of the union was a theoretical experi- 
ment. The secession of the South is “in 
accordance with organic wants, which 
require different conditions at different 
and successive stages of national develop- 
ment.” 

Ifad the North recognised and acted 
upon this philosophic truth, and con- 
sented to the necessary amendments 
essential to our continuance in the union 
—made so by this truth which it would 
not perceive—it may be that America, 
or the Government of the United’ States, 
might be now viewed, as is Great Britain, 
as another country which ‘‘ had the good 
fortane to have all her institutions 
worked out and framed by her in a 
strictly organic manner ; that is, “in ac- 
cordance with organic wants, which re- 
quire different conditions at different and 
successive stages of national develop- 
ment—and not by theoretical experiments.” 
And this the North, perhaps, would have 
done, had she not adhered to the delusion 
that esto perpetua was a reality instead of 
a human fiction—and that e pluribus 
unum was a truism instead of a social 
and political monstrosity—in dissonance 
with the-voice of the statical law of our 
environment, which prophesied or fore- 
shadowed the dissolving process of that 
dynamic law which the successive stage 
of our development has brought into 
action. A stage which she ignored, but 
to. the reality of which she has now 
opened her eyes ; opened them in the patent 
fect that she now seeks, by force, to bind 
us more firmly and more ignominijously 
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to a league and a covenant characterised 
by her as a hateful ligament with death 
and hell. “But it is not the compact of 
the Constitution, its preservation and 
maintenance, which actuates her in the 
resort to force. The motive power with 
her is the knowledge, which her contest 
and struggle disclose, that the essential 
elements of ‘‘ our national greatness and 
commercial prosperity” are with the 
South, and that sundered from the South, 


_ Icnaxop will be written upon her front. 


It is this knowledge that makes her re- 
gard the secession of the South as did 
the wife of Phinehas the capture of the 
ark of God—and that this severance will 
have the same effect upon her that the 
triumph of the Philistines had, physically, 
upon the descendant of Ithamar—her 
neck will be commercially and politically 
broken before the nations. 


“It is well known that the American 
States progressed very slowly during the 
first twenty-five years of their existence as 
a confederacy, and that they in no man- 
ner began to develop themselves until the 
cotton crop grew to be of importance to 
England, France, Germany, and the great 
staple became the king ef commerce. This 
fact gave the United States a financial 
eredit with European nations that they 
otherwise would not have had, and has 
been the true lever of their prosperity. 
* ¥ * x * * 


“So dependent has the North been upon 
the South thatthe ships built in the New 
England States have been constructed out 
of timber cut from the forests of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na and Florida, while their freights have 
been derived principally from carrying 
the raw material outward and northward, 
and the manufactured articles homeward 
and southward. The exports of the South 
have paid for eight-tenths of the imports 
into the Northern cities. The South has 
purchased freely of Northern imports and 
manufactures; has patronized Northern 
hotels and watering places, and has sent 
her children to Northern colleges and 
schools. But this schism that has been 
cyeated will naturally change the order of 
things. Ships will be built in the South- 
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ern States where there is timber and iron 
in abundance; manufactories will spring 
up South of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
where there is the very finest water-pow- 
er, and where coarse fabrics can be made 
just as cheap as in Massachusetts. Im- 
ports direct from Europe will go on in an 
extended scale, as free trade is a cardinal 
principle with the Southerners, Colleges 
innumerable will be erected ; Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston and other cities will 
become the seats of learning, of arts, of 
sciences, and of commerce, The climate 
of the South, moreover, is so diversified 
that it will grow as much corn, and feed 
as many animals as required, without in- 
terfering with the production of cotton, 
rice and tobacco—Virginia, indeed, hay- 
ing always been a large exporter of wheat 
and vegetables to the Northern States. 

“There will be an exodus from the 
Noath to the South as soon as matters 
settledown. Instead of the census figures 
standing two-thirds in favour of the North 
and one-third on the side of the South, 
they will probably be reversed, as the 
Americans are a migratory people, anda 
slight expense will transport them from 
the North to the South. We have wit- 
nessed in our day the rapid advancement 
of Australia and California, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous cost of reaching those 
countriés, and can readily imagine the 
speed with which great cities will be 
founded and built up in the South. 

“‘ The investments of Northern capital- 
ists, being in the character of securities 
that are based upon the comniercial pros- 
perity of their locality, will become val- 
ueless with the decline in trade; Wall 
street, that now sways the financial scep- 
tre, will then lose its power, arid some 
new ‘ Lombard street’ will rise up in the 
South; and the commercial credit that 
England has for so many years lavished 
upon the North will be diverted to that 
quarter. Thereis nothing whatever pro- 
duced or manufactured in the North but 
what can be cultivated or wrought in the 
South; but it would puzzle the people of 
New England to grow cotton or rice in 
their cold climate.” * * # #* 
The truth is, the Union had reached its 
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ultimate stage and fulfilled its real pur- 
pose. It was a theoretical experiment 
and has been a temporary ligament, out- 
ward and visible, to bind us together, 
even though without subjective harmony, 
until the arrival of that stage in develop- 
ment which requires a different condition. 
During its apparent integrity, the inhe- 
rent wealth and therefore real power of 
the South has been the essential element 
of our so-called national prosperity. The 
North has oceupied the position of “ the 
middle man” and has grown lusty and 
fat upon the profits of Southern products 
which the current of trade left in his 
hands while passing through that adhe- 
sive channel. Upon this fatness, coupled 
with her ineradicable taint of Puritanism, 
she has waxed insolent and, in her blind- 
ness, infatuation, and cupidity, she has 
destroyed the source of her wealth. It 
is thus that she has unwittingly executed 
the law of our separation and codperated 
with an inevitable destiny. This codpe- 
ration with an overruling Providence, 
does not relieve her of her responsibility 
and crime. She is guilty of the present 
crisis. 

Though we are not taught that the be- 
lief of an overruling Providence relieves 
an individual from accountability to God 
for his conduct—“ it is evident that the 
great laws which regulate mankind are 
altogether independent of man’s will.” 
It is said, the free-will of man, nay, even 
his most capricious passions neutralize 
each other, when large numbers of men 
are considered. The logic of statistics 
proves that “the greater the number of 
individuals, the more completely does the 
will of each, as well as individual pecu- 
liarities, moral or physical, disappear and 
allow the series of general facts to pre- 
dominate, which depend upon the causes 
by which society exists and is preserved.” 
Although the movements of the aggre- 
gate are made up of the actions of the 
separate atoms, yet these actions, viewed 
individually, do not seem to evolve the 
law. It is a curious and mysterious evo- 
lution of statistics, which seems to favor 
so-called materialism—but which is high- 
ly scientific, because it is discovery of 
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law, and indicative of the purposes of 
the Divine Mind. And yet, when we 
read such evidences from the science of 
statistics as these,—that from certain an- 
nual records it has been educed, that the 
same number of marriages, both congru- 
ous and incongruous—the same annual 
recurrence of the fixed wedding day— 
the same number of crimes—of the same 
description—the same regularity in the 


sentences passed on criminals-—take - 


place: that forgetfulness as well as free- 
will, is under constant laws ; the number 
of undirected letters put into the post- 
office in London and, in Paris is very 
nearly the same, year after year respec- 
tive'y,—n firmer faith is induced in the 
dogma, that the actions of men and the 
revolutions and convulsions in the social 
and political spheres are overruled, are 
eontrolled, by One who is past finding 
out:—and that man may not be irrever- 
ently regarded as the mere microcosm, an 
instrument, a codperative machine, made 
to act as a coworker in effecting preor- 
dained: ends. ‘Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus? Hath not the potter 
power over the clay? Moab is my wash- 
_ pot—over Edom will I cast out my shoe 
—Philistia triumph thou because of me.” 
The dogma, that we can do nothing and 
indeed are nothing,—that we cannot even 
come to Christ unless we be drawn—that 
we cannot feel-a desire to do a good act, 
except through the exterior but subjective 
acting influence of the Holy Ghost—that 
not a sparrow fills except by the allow- 
ance of God—and, that, to indicate his 
minute superintendence and governance 
and notice of what pertains to man, the 
very hairs of his head are said to be 
numbered,—reduces this microcosm, like 
the cosmos among the numerous worlds 
around us, to a comparatively very incon- 
siderable atom, whose boasted free-agency 
and mis-nimed liberty, become a problem 
to the skeptical. ‘“‘ Whom he did predes- 
tinate, them he also called: and whom 
he called; them he also justified: and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified.” 
We say to the sképtical, but not the skep- 
ical in its vulgar sense, as merely expres- 
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sive of doubt of the truth of revelation— 
but in its more enlarged and scientific 
acceptation as characteristic of a mind 
unwilling to yield assent to what is pre- 
dicated of a subject, except upon evidence 
satisfactory to it, of which this mind is 
to be the judge because it is to be held 
individually responsible. 

Without such satisfactory evidence to 
itself, it: must ever remain at unrest—at 
two with itself, or in doubt, unless resting 
in the peace and quietness of a oneness 
of status. Faith in this supreme order- 
ing of all things—in this overruling Pro- 
vidence—in this superintendence of ao 
higher Power, through higher laws, tends 
to relieve and reconcile the inquisitor to 
that perplexity of a dual state; which be- 
comes the mental status of him who ig- 
nores or excludes this element from the 
estimate of his conclusions which only 
embrace man’s will, man’s capagity, 
man’s power, as the controller or arbiter 
of his own destinies—the carver of his 
own career, the ruling microcosm, who, 
all the while, while boasting of untram- 
melej freedom and choice,—is acting in 
accordance with the laws of his environ- 
ment to which he is subject and becomes 
conformed,—ignoring this Divinity which 
shapes his ends. The progress of man 
has as it were been mapped in the Divine 
Mini. And,as we can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth, so we cannot 
alter that plan, but all social develop- 
ment codperates with it, and each com- 
pleted stage is the worked out evolution 
of inevitable law. 

Hence, ‘ when society has arrived at a 
certain point of advancement, certain dis- 
coveries will naturally be made ; the gen- 
eral mind is directed that way, and if one 
individual does not hit uponthe discovery, 
another will. Therefore in the disputes 
and discussions of different nations for 
the honour of particular inventions or 
discoveries, a narrow view of the subject 
is taken ; they properly belong to the age 
in which they are made, without deroga- 
ting from the merits of those benefactors 
of mankind who have lessened his toil or 
increased his comfort by the efforts of 
their genius. The time had come for the 
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invention of printing, and printing was 
invented ; and the same observation is 
applicable to many objects in the physi- 
cal as well as the moral world.” The 
time came for the dissolution of the Union 
and the Union was dissolved. The dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen—by 
Columbus—its settlement by the Cava- 
liers and Puritans—the supplantation of 
the Aborigines—-the separation from the 
mother country—the so-called union of 
the sections—the remanifestation of the 
Puritan spirit of intolerance and lust of 
power—its violation of the so-called com- 
pact of union—the forced secession of the 
moral South—its reassertion of the dog- 
mas of ‘ inalienable rights’””—hat, ‘‘ gov- 
ernments derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed’—and that, 
‘“‘whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alfer or abolish it 
—to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation upon such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness’’—all these, from the 
discovery of this continent, through the 
different stages of social and moral de- 
velopment, to the present status, were and 
are but.links,—each exerting its dynamic 
influence, and tending in its measure to 
the crisis,—in the long chain of events 
which were aforetime laid down, in aécor- 
dance with rules and designs, upon the 
Divine Tressel Board, whereon is shaped 
our destiny as a people. 

The North cannot succeed because it 7s 
warring against the eternal principles of 
right, truth and justice, which God al- 
‘ ways protects, supports.and upholds by 
His Almighty arm. They are the pil- 
lars of the wisdom, the strength and the 
beauty,—those Ionic, Doric and Corin- 
thian columns,—upon which rests the 
moral and social fabric of the Universe. 

It cannot succeed, because, ‘‘in the 
vanity of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened,” by reason of their 
environment, which may be symbollically 
designated as being North of the ecliptic, 
where the rays of the sun in the South, 
at meridian, do not penetrate,—it is at- 
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tempting to do something against the 
truth. 1 is erecting itself into the posi- 
tion of a tyrant over its brother. It is 
endeavoring to compel him to act contra- 


_ ry to the light he has received. It seeks 


to fix shackles upon the range of his 
thought and of his action. It essays by 
force to wipe out from his countenance 
and from his character the seal and stamp 
of manhood with which the Almighty 
has marked him. It seeks: to strangle 
the ‘‘ imperishable spirit of nental free- 
dom.” It is heedless of the “ soul’s pro- 
test” against despotism. It mocks the 
rights of conscience. It heeds not the~ 
moral life of humanity. It disregards its 
traditions. Such are the phenomena pre- 
sented by the action of the North, and 
such are the developments of that dy- 
namic power to which it is subject and by 
which it is actuated—a power rightly 
characterised, by the ninth of the thirty- 
nine articles, as the phronmena sarkos, 
‘‘ which is not subject.to'the law of God.” 
Could they rise from their graves and 
witness the present crisis to which their 
descendants have brought the country, 
with what amazement would those Nor- 
thern men of the Fedgral Convention, 
from the smaller Northern States, behold 
the wreck of the fabric which they rear- 
ed, by the coéperation of those Southern 
mallot by whose united efforts the ac- 
knowledgment of the rights and indepen- 
dence of the States was incorporated into 
the structure, in the shape of the reser- 
vations in the instrument of the Consti- 
tution! Would they not behold a base 
abandonment of all they had contended 
for—an abandonment, under the influ- 
ence of this phronema sarkos, which has 
led their degenerate sons to acquiesce in 
and aid the rade despotism of the vulga- 
rian president, who now sways the des- 
tiny of this once highly favoured land? 
a despotism which has abolished the per- 
sonal liberty bill, and hewn down, by its 
reckless arm, every safeguard of personal 
security—setting up in their stead usur- 
pation and oppression—despotism and 
death. 


Such are the elements of disintegration 
and destruction which now characterise 
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the famous republic. Famous in its rise 
and unexampled in its brief career of 
prosperity. Apparently glorious in its 
birth—base, and unparalleled in its dem- 
olition and death. A death, bumanly 
speaking, whose dynamic cause was the 
Northern phronema sarkos, in license un- 
bridled and unrestrained, wholly neutral- 
izing the statical or conservative force of 
the constitutional compact. 

In conclusion. 
and dark picture, we turn away and view 
with hope and encouragement our own 
- future. 

“The North has awakened to hostility 
a monster-power of boundless resource 
and invincible will. 

‘* Two hundred and fifty thousand men 
this hour bear arms for Southern inde- 
pendence. One hundred and fifty thous- 
and more have been called to arms by 
the Confederate Congress, and those who 
know the spirit and temper of the South 
in the present crisis, know that the 
call is not sent forth in vain. Home 


guards throng in every county, city, town. 
Bayonets gleam on every public road. 
Companies rally into regiments—regi- 


ments into armies. Wide-mouthed can- 
non guard every shore. Strong-willed 
men line every border. A whole people 
sleep at night upon the tented field, and 
rise in the morning to the beat of hostile 
drums. These men, as well as men of 
the North, are the sons of those who left 
their bloody tracks upon the Northern 
snows, and humbled Britain’s pride and 
power in the war of the Revolution. 
They are descended from those strong- 
willed barons who wrung guarantees for 
freedom from old King John at Runy- 
mede. Right or wrong, they see only 
Liberty as the purpose of the struggle in 
which they have engaged, and for that 
they have consecrated themselves to the 
cause as martyrs. Hence the potent, pat: 
ent truth—a great empire, from the Poto- 
mac river to the Gulf, is one vast military 
camp wherein strong men throng in arms. 

“But the South is not strong alone in 
its numbers and its invincible resolution. 
She has native resources of soil, abundant 
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and inexhaustible. The census of 1750 
—the latest complete public authority 
upon the subject—informs us that the 
South, embracing less than one-third of 
the population of the United States, rais- 
ed that year wheat enough for its entire 
population ; that it grew more than 40 
per centum of the entire corn crop of the 
Union, and that the value of its slaugh- 
tered animals was nearly 39 per centum 
of the whole value returned for the Uni- 
ted States. If weadd to these the super- 
abundant rice crop of the Southern States, 
we have an aggregate from which we de- 
duce, by the simplest mathematical cal- 
culation, the important fact that the 
South, in proportion to its population, 
produces annually in breadstuffs a value 
more than double that of the North. She 
is, therefore, twice as capable of self-sup- 
port in a protracted war. Especially is 
such the fact in the present year, when 
the usual export crops in a great measure 
give way to staples of more immediate 
necessity. The facts told by these plain, 
unpretending agricultural figures, are a 
greater defence against war-ship block- 
ades than all the booming cannon or hiss- 
ing shells that ever did execution in the 
wars of man against man. 


“We but state facts—facts which the 
humblest man ought to know—facts 
which cannot be ignored—facts which are 
eloquent with warning. No prison-house, 
no indictment can hide or suppress them. 
No tyranny can avert them. . No violence 
can overcome or subdue them. They are 
as inevitable as time. These things are. 
The sooner the popular mind grasps them, 
realizes them, deals rationally with them, 
the sooner the dawning of the morning 
upon us. This conflict isnot a short, and 
will not be a quick one, if arms be the 
means and subjugation the end. If Great 
Britain could not subdue three millions 
of Americans in seven years, the North 
cannot subdue eight millions in seventy- 
times-seven years.” 

Such is the truthful and cheering pic- 
ture with which we close this paper. 


PortsmouTs, Va,, Sept. 1861. 








ALONE. 


In a mansion old and roomy, sit I in the twilight gloomy, 

While the winds around the gables, utter many a hollow moan; 

And my heart within me crying, sends out all its pent-up sighing, 

In a cadence slowly dying, in a weak and trembling tone; 

4 hought to thought within me murmurs, in a weak and trembling tone, 
Alone, alone, all alone. 


Soft the flakes fall, it is snowing ; aweary winds have ceased their blowing, 
And the fire within tho’ glowing, to my soul no peace has borne. 
Grieve I here for love long slighted, for a nature bleared and blighted, 
For a life by no sun lighted, where no glory ever shone. 
For a life of bitter darkness, where no glory ever shone. 

Walking wintry paths alone. 


On the floor the firelight shimmers, on the snow it giares and glimmers, 
As I strive, as few have striven, to forget what few have known. 
In the dimming embers reading, where the Future’s ways are leading, 
It is vain to be unheeding, Past and Future both intone. 
Sad and solemn Past and Future, thus distinctly do intone. 

“ Treadest thou thy way alone.” 


Loved have I as only woman can love, God, or man, or demon, — 

Yet I sit here lonely cowering, o’er a lover’s bare hearth-stone ; 

Me, he neither loved nor hated, still my love was unabated, 

Still my soul to his was mated, still the chain was round me thrown, 

Yea a cruel, cankering chain of hopeless love around me thrown. 
Clanking with each link “ alone.” 


Like a shadow I did hover, near him as a tender mother, 
Shielding him from griefs and sorrows, that this bitter world doth own; 
Yes, I watched his every motion, with a tireless devotion ; , 
And his presence was tle lotion, bringing peace before unknown. 
Bringing peace, the downy-breasted, where befure it was unknown. 

: Near him, I was not alone. 


He was ill, then I stood bending, o’er his bed with soft hand tending, 
Cooling gently his hot forehead, striving thus to soothe each moan ; 
Cursed be me with fevered raving, while his parched lip I was laving ; 
But for that I cared not, saving that his life was almost gone. 
That from the form I madly loved, the life was almost gone. 

Lea vang me indeed alone. 


Oh, that lips that still were breathing, would but with a smile enwreathing, 
Speak.and but say he loved me, whisper one word alone. 
Ah, alas! the cheek was paling, the bright eye was slowly failing! 
Soon his soul was upward sailing, and his life on earth was done. 
Sailing out in Lethean shadows, thus his dauntless life was done. 
He in Lethe, I alone. 


_ Now all hope forever spurning, now for comfort nowhere turning, 
Sit I lonely crouching, cowering, cowering by a cold hearthstone. 
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In my home no friends are dwelling, no heart-bells with mine are knelling, 
No soft teardrop e’er is swelling for a being so way-worn. 

For.a woman homeless-hearted, cold and weary and way-worn. 


None to love and call her own. 


Come, oh Death! I watch you grimly, creeping in the distance dimly, 
Not a pulse withiu.my being, that tay coming will bemoan. 

How I long, with spirit eyes, to that radiant land to rise, 

There with him in Paradise, reap joy for grief here sown. 

Reap the good that God has given, for the bitterness here sown. 


Fauquier County, Virginia. 


Nevermore to be alone. 





EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM-.M, BURWELL. 


( Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘‘How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bushy hill. The day looks pale 
At his distemperature.” 
[Henry VI. 
Immediately upon their return to camp, 
the scouts waited on Col. Woodford to re- 


port the result of their observations. - 


Thus warned, the men were awakened, 
and every preparation silently made to 
receive the expected attack. 

These preparations complete, there 
was a moment of anxiety. Few of the 
men had ever faced an enemy. They 
felt an hereditary awe of the discipline 
and prowess of British soldiers, and 
could not help contrasting this idea with 
their imperfect drill and equipment. Still 
there was a determination to resist like 
men. . 

The morning had just obtained a mas- 
tery over the darkness with which it had 
struggled, when a mass of soldiers was 
seen pouring from the British encamp- 
ment like a dark and sluggish stream. 
On they came, nearer and nearer. Reso- 
lute but doomed men! Already their 
bayonets could be seen as a steel stubble, 
as they carried arms for the attack, The 
ardor of the militia could not be re- 


pressed. They sprang forward and poured 


a deadly fire over the breastwork, The 
enemy were not staggered. Their officers 
waved them en. Another volley; they 
pressed on under an anintermitted fire. 

“Come on!” shouted Captain For- 
dyce, “down with the rebels!” The un- 
fortunate officer fell at the moment 
pierced with balls, which his conspicuous 
position had conveyed upon him, The 
British soldiers could not stand the fire, 
they halted in disorder, and fell back 
upon the protection of their fort, the ar- 
tillery, of which protected them from pur- 
suit. 

The engagement was short, but the 
victory was signal. The militia issued 
from their defences and found the ground 
strewed with the dead and disabled. The 
joy of the colonists knew no bounds, 
each man boasted of the accuracy of his 
aim. Each man felt that the achieve- 
ment was chiefly due to his arm. Cap- 
tain Strong was greatly elated. 

“‘T would not have believed,” said he, 
“that my little company could have 
mowed ’em down that away. But I al- 
ways told ’em to draw a fine sight on the 


- inimy.” 


“‘T find,” said his Lieutenant, who ac- 
companied him, “that it is about as easy 
to kill a red coat as a turkey.” 

“Especially,” replied the Captain, 
“when your’e shooting from a blind.” 
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A flag of truce was sent from the fort 
for the wounded, and a fatigue party to 
bury the dead. The officer who came 
with the flag looked very angry, and the 
men sullen as whipped dogs. It was ru- 
mored that the attack would be renewed 
at night. The Colonists were kept on 
the alert, and at one time it was thought 
the British were advancing. When the 
morning broke, the fort had been aban- 
doned. Theenemy had marched to New 
York and embarked on their vessels. 

The “milish” were delighted. They 
could searcely believe that the haughty 
soldiers of King George could have re- 
treated. ‘They were so perfectly drilled; 
their uniforms were so gay; their mus- 
kets and bayonets were so well polished ; 
their officers were so resplendent. It 
seemed impossible they should be per- 
vious to bullets. 

“Uncle Jov, the British have gone,” 
shid a gaunt young soldier to an old fel- 
low who was shading his eyes from the 
smoke of a camp fire, from which he was 
raking a coal to light his pipe. 

“Gone!” said uncle Joe. “Why I 
‘lowed we’d have to fight ’em all day. 
Whar ‘have they gone to.” 

“Why, some is gone to town and some 
again gone to thur ships.” 

“Just hear that! They’re not equal 
to them British regulars that I sarved 
with in the Canadys. “ never give 
back.” 

“They coud’nt stan up to our fire un- 
cle Joe.” 

“May be that’s it. I always noticed 
one thing: I could outshoot a riglar and 
I could out march a riglar. To look at 
old Lord Amherst at the head of his 
ridgement, it looked like they could go 
through ‘fire and brimstone, but when 
they got leg wary, they fagged wus’n 
enny men I ever seed, many and many is 
the time Joe toated thar knapsacks and 
my own on march. I asked ono Jim 
Wilkins wunst, how come they looked so 
bold and had’nt no more sarvis in em?” 

““Whatdid he say?” asked the young 
soldier; leaning on a gun somewhat —_ ger 
than himself. 

“Pil ‘tell you,” “said the old man, 
pressing the fire carefully into his pipe, 





and turning his back to the fire for a bet- 
ter relief from the smoke. 

“T was listed out’n Amealy County 
myself, and when we marched agin Con- 
derogy, we sometimes would be mixed 
up with the riglars, sometimes too, on the 
on the march, the order was “sling fire- 
locks,” so I chatted with em a good 
deal, So I got acquainted with this 
Jim Wilkins, he was heavier than me, 
but I could handle him easy in a wrastle. 
As for shooting! He could not hit yonder 
cow with a rest, but jest say, ‘atten- 
tion!’ His head was up and he’d go 
threugh every motion in the manurel jest 
as you’d eat your breakfast. So I asked 
him, ‘Sam ses I, what the reason you 
can’t shoot no better.” * Vy,’ ses Sam, 
ses he, now mind they always ses Vy, be- 
cause, as I’m told, they an’t allowed to 
use the same langridge as the quality.” 

“Vy,” ses Sam, “I never fired off a 
gun with a ball catridge yit.” 

“ Ses I, did’nt you never-shoot no deer, 
nor squirrels, nor turkeys ?” 

“Bless your ’art,” ses he, “I was 
raised in Launnun town, whar I never see 
a gun, no more than ‘you see a town 
clock,” ses-I, ‘* wat on earth took you to 
be a soldier ?” 

“One night Sam and I went to Sad- 
ler’s wells—I spose its whar they mostly 
git theer water—-with a young ’oman 
and a feller insulted of her and they fit, 
and the pleece took him to jail and his 
sweetheart took up with another feller, 
and when he got out he felt so bad he 
went and listed. Sam was a good feller 
but he could’nt travel nor shoot, and itis 
the case with the most-of em.” 

“Tf they’d give me such guns as 
they’ve got,” said longshanks, ‘‘I could 
march and shoot both.” But the roll of 
the drum called the men to duty. 

One young soldier was ordered. to re- 
port himself to carry despatches to Wil- 
liamsburg and give a detailed account of 
the engagement. 

It was lateat night when he laid the 
despatches before the Committee of Safe- 
ty. Discharged from their minute in- 
quiries, Etienne repaired to the Raleigh. 
Here he was received with universal 
congratulation. Amongst the crowd he 
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again saw the stranger who had so kind- 
ly aided him on a previous occasion, 

“ Young max,’’ said he kindly, ‘I am 
glad the time has come when you can 
employ your courage rather against the 
enemies of your country than in personal 
rencounters. Your spirit was in advance 
of the hour; we may now move abreast 
in the toilsome march to freedom.” 

Etienne was happy to hear him speak 
with such confidence of the result. : 

“‘T have no doubt of success,” replied 
the stranger; “it will cost . Britain 
more to subdue the Colonies than she can 
aiford to pay. Like the hide chosen by 
the Scythians—was it not ?—to illustrate 
a people kept down by force; when trod- 
den down in one part, it will rise up in 
another. You have done well. Perse- 
vere and a grateful country will confirm 
the impulses of a patriotic bosom.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” 
Etienne, after this interview. 

“ Which one?” 

“The tall one who was speaking with 
me,’”’ 

“ Why, that’s Mr. Jefferson, he’s a real 
clever gentleman, though he don’t speak 
as much as some of the balance.” 

A deputation on behalf of the Republi- 
can students now appeared and invited 
him to the College. In defiance of all 
regulations, they took up the line of 
march, shouting: ‘‘ Hurrah for the Old 
Dominion !” 

“‘ Sam,” said the landlord of the Ra- 
liegh, “mind you shut up everything 
close. Don’t you get up to give them 
boys liquor to-night. If they throw 
stones at the porch, let em throw; but 
keep close. They’re going to make a 
night of it.” 

The crowd moved on, shouting, laugh- 
ing, saluting with an occasional volley 
of missiles, the store of some merchant, 
obnoxious for his politics or his prices, 
cheering others for the excellence of 
their principles or the beauty of their 
daughters. ‘ 

Weston and Ayrton, seemed beside 
themselves. As the Scotch think an ex- 
traordinary animation of spirits some- 
times prophetic of mortal dissolution, so 
might any one have predicted from the 


asked 
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extraordinary excitement of these young 
gentlemen, the sudden termination of 
their academical existence. 

The shouts broke upon the cloistered 
silence. The staid Professor, deep in the 
mental alchemy of transmitting the ideas 
of others into a specious amalgam with his 
own, was startled in his study. 

Soon he recognized the word ‘“ Re- 
public.” This Professor, whose business 
it was to teach admiration of Roman ex- 
ample! The prudent spouse of the Pro- 
fessor came to advise him to keep within 
doors. But the heart of the loyal Pro- 
fessor revolted at the timid counsel. 
“No!” cried he, kicking his slippers into 
the corner, and enduing his boots and 
mantle. ‘ No! I will be at my post. In 
this era of anarchy and vice I will assert 
my authority and the dignity of the Col- 
lege. Farewell; if I fall, letit be said of 
me: moritur pro patria et dignitatu 
scientia,”’ 


“ But suppose they fling a stone at you 
in the dark. How will you know who 
did it?” 


The sacrilegious wretches dare not.” 

“Promise me you will not go among 
them or I will alarm the whole College,” 
cried the spouse of the Professor. 

“My dear, I will comply with your 
wishes, I will reconnoitre around the 
corner, I will take care ne Republica 


capiat aliquid detrimenti.” So kissing 
his wife and summoning the janitor, the 
wary Professor set forth upon his recon- — 
noisance. 

The first words the Professor and jani- 
tor heard, were, “ Let’s give the Profes- 
sors a blast.” 

* Blast,” cried the Professor, ‘ what 
does that mean ?” 

‘Only cussing and abusing them,” re- 
plied the janitor. 

‘‘ Let’s down with old Botetourt’s image 
and run him into ballets to .sheot Dun- 
more with,” 

“Til give the old tyrant one lick any- 
how,” saluting the statue of Lord Bote- 
tourt with a blow, “I wish it was old 
George the Third.” 

** Let’s see how many windows we can 
break at one fire,” cried another, 
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“ Gentlemen !” called a voice of more 
authority,’ ‘‘let’s behave ourselves like 
men and not like school boys.” 

“ Our friend, Mr. , is here upon 
the invitation of a few men who are not 
afraid toavow it. He has participated in 
a gallant fight on behalf of our liberties, 
let us request him to address us.” 

The crowd appealed to as “men,” has- 
tened to show, that, like the Apostles, 
they had put away childish things, 
There was an universal hurrah for ——, 
and a demand for a speech. 

Unexpected as this demand really was, 
our friend had no excuse for not comply- 
ing. He therefore, with sacrilegious feet, 
mounted the steps of the College and 
said : 

“Tt may be thought wrong that such 
an assemblage should disturb the shades 
of academic repose. Yet this is a type of 
the time. Leges silent. The Republic is 
in arms for the maintenance of its rights, 
no place is sacred from liberty. Freedom 
sanctifies the ground she treads on, 

“Rent as this unhappy land is with 
strife, no scene can be sacred, no man 
can be neutral. Why then should these 
halls be exempt from discussion? These 
are -the echoes which we have been 
taught here. 

‘“‘ Here is the armory of the mind; the 
mould of opinion; the mint of the law, 
Where better than in these halls can be 
taught the magnitude of the state for 
which freemen fight. Here where the 
narrative of nations is taught, we emu- 
late their yirtues or avoid their fate. 

“Torn prematurely from these hon- 
oured walls, I remember them with 
reverence, nor can I believe that she who 
has given to Virginia so many a patriot, 
will ever nourish a traitor within her 
walls, 

“Gentlemen, I come not to sow discon- 
tent or disaffection among yout. On the 
contrary, I implore you to pursue your 
studies to the latest moment compatible 
with your duty to your country. Prolong 
them as you will, they will, I fear, termi- 
nate beforé this unhappy contest. 

“Then when you join the ranks of 
your countrymen against the invader, 
teach them that, if like the freemen of 
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Plateia they cannot conquer, Thermopylae 
has given them an example how to die in 
defence of their country.” 

This address was received not only 
without interruption but with acclamation. 

By this time some of the Professors 
with those students who were too loyal 
or too cautious to commit themselves to 
this movement, had collected in a con- 
siderable crowd. They were also backed 
by a considerable assemblage from the 
town. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” cried our friend, the 
Professor of Ancient Languages, “I have 


_come in the name of His Majesty, whose 


representatives we are, to command you 
te disperse. Your conduct is most repre- 
hensible, you have compromised this 
most loyal institution. We are astounded 
at the disaffection which prevails. I com- 
mand you to disperse !” 

Another spokesman appeared. 

“‘You know me, Sir, as one of those 
who occasionally attend your lectures.” 

“Yes, Yes! Mr. Weston, I will note 
you down, Sir.” 

“Very well, I'll hold a light while you 
do it, for that matter. But listen to me ; 
you are weleome to hold opinions as 
slavish as you choose. You may govern 
the College according to such regulations 
as you think proper, but upon a subject 
that involves our lives and rights we 
shall exercise the right to think for our- 
selves. 


“‘T endorse all that our friend has said 
and done. I shall join the army when- 
ever my services are wanted, and if you 
think proper to expel me for doing so, [ 
don’t want a better diploma.” 

Hereupon a number of students cried 
out, “so do I,” and under the applaud- - 
ing students, the outraged Professor took 
down the names, several of which were 
called out with a request to be particular 
and spell them right. Some were even 
so desperate as to tell him they would 
eall in the morning and register. 

Ayrton was very particular in desiring 
that the orthography of his name should 
be correct. ‘“‘Go back,’ cried he to the 
retiring Professors, “‘take your spies 
along, they betray us to please you, we'll 
take a note of names too.” 
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A general shout followed this effort, 

the orator unused to public speaking, 
pronounced his words with great rapidi- 
ty and under high excitement of voice 
and manner.. He manifested a. disposi- 
tion. to follow it up by a demonstration 
upon those who lingered. This hastened 
the departure of the Professors and their 
partisans, 
» Etienne soon after adjourned with his 
more particular friends to Phil. Weston’s 
apartment, where—terrible infraction of 
those -laws for which they had professed 
such respect—preparations went forward 
for a magnificent College frolic. 

The rooms were lighted brilliantly, but 
as.every external sign was carefully con- 
cealed -by doubled blankets, it looked. to 
the Professor and janitor, who passed on 
a tourof inspection, dark as Hrebus. » 

Here the shrewd old servant. Antony, 
who seemed. by day to have ne conception 
of jollity within iis wizened carcass, shone 
in active usefulness. He brought viands, 
mixed: drinks,.,etorted jokes, and illus- 
trated that relation between a privileged 
servant and the youth whom they abet in 
their indiscretions, which Terence and 
Moliere have rendered so admirably. 

Antony was called on for a dialouge 
between himself and a Professor of the 
Humanities, He stopped with a pile of 
plates under his chin and a waiter filled 
with tumblers, in his hand. ‘How kin 
I talk to you?—what you interrup me 
for? don’t you see me settin de table. I 
borrow all dese plate from one ’fessor and 
all dose glass from another, spose I 
break em ?” : 

** You borrowed them ?” 

‘‘ Yes—after dey was gone to sleep.” 

_. “Put the plates down you old scamp 
and tell us?” 

The old n gro set down his wares and 
composed himself to imitate the manner 
of the dignitary referred to. He put his 
hands in the arm-holes of his vest and 
leant back, raising, his head as if he were 
gazing at a chimney top. A loud shout of 
laughter attested the verisimilitude. 

** Antony, come here Sir.” 

**Yes Sir,” in another voice. 

“You see much of the young genitle- 
men?” 
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*‘Sattenly Sir, I waits on em.” 

‘* What are the habbits of Mr. Phillip 
Weston.” 

‘Mass Fessor. Mass Phil de studyest 
young gentleman in dis College. He 
fairly kill hiself wid his book. He say 
you de best ’Fessor in dis College.” 

*’Fessor gib me quarter and tell me 
to watch out an let him know. «I len dat 
quarter to Mass Phil, to fill. he bottle, 
yah, yah, Yah! He a’nt pay me yit, 
yah, yab, yah!” 

This recital was received with peals-of 
applause, heightened by a wood eut of 
the Professor as he appeared when walk- 
ing off, and select imitations. of the facul- 
ty, all exeeuted by the inimitable Anto- 
ny.” 

“The night drove on in songs and clat- 
ter,” and the darkened windows seemed 
but a feeble device to conceal the revels 
within them, At a comparatively early 
hour, Etienne eseaped with John Grant 
and retired to bed. 

They talked over everybody and every- 
thing, by no means omitting. inquiring 
after the Governor’s family. They had 
left the palace and gone 6n board.a vessel 
which had sailed for New York. The 
Governor was so odious as to fear return- 
ing to Williamsburg. 

‘‘ Where do you expect to go at the 
end: of the session?” asked John Grant. 

‘ Possibly retreating before his Majes- 
ty’s forees—perhaps ordered, with other 
rebels, to London for trial,” replied Eti- 
enue laughing. 

‘“‘T shall remain here to graduate,” re- 
plied his friend, ‘‘ that will be important 
tome. I shall then enlist and.join you 
wherever you may be. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Bleed! Bleed! poor country! 
Great tyranny lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee,” 

[ MacpEru. 


The destruction of Norfolk .by.a. fire, 
commencing. in accident or enmity, but 
comploted by order of the public avibor- 
ities, rendered the further concentration 
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of forces upon the coast unnecessary. 
The dispersion of a disaffected influence, 
and the exclusion of the enemy from the 
only point at which supplies or shelter 
could be obtained in Virginia, shifted the 
point of attack and transferred the war 
farther South, 

Posterity may well question the policy 
of destroying Norfolk, but. it is impossi- 
ble at this date to*judge of the propriety 
of the measure. The merchants were 
chiefly Scotch, notoriously disaffected to 
the colonial cause. | Historians regard 
the participation in the colonial trade as 
one of the chief inducements of the union 
of Scotland with England ; and it is prob- 
able that the Scotch, who controlled the 
mercantile business with the Southern 
colonies, were anxious that conquest or 
accommodations should restore their con- 
nections with the mother country. 

The destruction of Norfolk cut off all 
opportunities for the English to tamper 
with those of the colonists who still clung 
to the British government, and left the 
internal concerns of the government ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Republi- 
cans, Like the destruction of Moscow, 
the burning of Norfolk was a desperate 
yet a decisive measure. 

The transfer of hostilities to Charles- 
ton, left Virginia free to aid the sister 
colony of South Carolina, and according- 
ly a body of troops was. directed to the 
scene of action. 

It was.thus that our fciamale: foand 
themselves regularly afloat upon the tide 
of war, and were ordered to prepare for 
the expedition. 

Their preparations were soon made 
and they included taking leave of their 
friends who had received them upon their 
return from the victory of Great Bridge 
with acclamations of delight. 

The organization of the troops com- 
pleted, they sct forth to traverse the dis- 
tant and almost unsettled region which 
lay between them and the city of Charles- 
ton, ... 

But by this time the object of Captain 
Strong’s ambition had been obtained, he 
had acquired a troop of cavalry, and had 
been ordered to accompany the expedi- 
tion. . 
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They found the people upon the route 
in a state of great uncertainty, some zeal- 
ous in the cause of liberty furnished them 
readily with all they required, others 
were shy or sullen, and afforded them 
little aid. The command reached Charles- 
ton about the 20th June, 1771. 

Captain Strong reported to Gen’l Lee, 
and was, after a few days’ rest, employed 
in ‘‘skirring the country.” But as the 
enemy’s ships were in. the’ offing, he was 
ordered to dismount his men and join the 
forces destined for the defence of the city. 

The military details of the action on 
the 28th may. be learned from the histo- 


rians, but no one could realize in-these — 
details the anxieties of the moment, when 


five or. six vessels of war stood, with 
haughty confidence. in their supremacy, 
before the unpretending little fortress 
erected to protect. the harbor. 

{ {The feeling of anxiety was natural. 
The colonies were feeble, their leaders 
untried—their soldiers inexperienced and 
comparatively unarmed,. They came to 
encounter, upon a mere difference of 
principle, a nation which they bad_ with 
filial pride regarded as invincible. -Those 
magnificent vessels at whose stern had 
trailed the flag of Holland and of France, 
filled with disciplined soldiers and direet- 
ed with the perfectign of nautical science, 
were bearing. silently and steadily upon 
the devoted little fort like sea eagles upon 
a helpless quarry. The humble structure 
seemed, in the grey morning, scarcely to 
vary the low. and obscure coast-line, and 
its position was only marked by the for- 
lorn flag that floated over it. 

Then a small white cloud rose from 
one of the vessels—then the dull and 
distant sound of a gun. Still the forlorn 
flag floated. The summons to surrender 
was disregarded. Then. a bomb soared 
grandly through the air, and then an- 
other. It seemed the invaders displayed 
the power and variety of their means of 
destruction. 

The leading vessel of the squadron 
bore up, and brought her broadside to 
bear on the fort, and before the reverber- 
ation died away, another, and another ; 
and still the little fort sleeps like a sea- 
bird upon the waters. 


a 
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The men who lined the defences at 
Charleston were, of course, anxious spec- 
tators. 

“Well, Cap.,” observed Vince, who, 
under the tacit suspension of discipline, 
had approached his superior, “the can- 
non does roar dreadful. I expected to 
see that little fort knocked into the ar as 
easy as IT could knock a squirrul offn a 
tree. I’m afeard they must be all killed.” 

“Well, its strange,” replied Strong, 
“but I reckon ite not light enough to see 
the people on the ships, and powder and 
lead’s too precious to be wasted. . Thars 
another ship coming up—no, she don’t 
answer her helm—she’s aground, I reck- 
on.”?” 

“Thar,” said Vince, “thar’s four of 
’em abreast, what a chance for the fort!” 
And the low, dark line of the fort was 
lit with the flash. of thirty pieces of ord- 
nance, whilst the torn canvas of the ships, 
and the commotion upon the decks, 
showed the fire had done execution. “No 
discipline could have restrained the cheer 
that ran along the line of the militia. 
The awe with which they had regarded 
the pompous approach of the British fleet 
was forgotten in the admiration of the 
gallant mén who had checked its pro- 
gress. 

The action was now earnest. Broad- 
side followed broadside, till they were 
lost in an undistinguishable roar, which 
rose from the combat. The vessels gradu- 
ally neared the fort, but some seemed un- 
manageable, and were drifting away re- 
pairing damages. 

General Lee walked the defences of 
the city incessantly, with his spy-glass i in 
his hand. He was seen to stop and give 
an order. 

“ These brave fellows,” said he, “‘ must 
be exhausted; who will go with me to 
relieve them ?” 

Six boats were manned, and as the 
General took his station, they were 
instantly filled by a rush of volunteers. 
Fortunately for our friends, this embark- 
ation took place near their company, so 
they sprang in amongst the rest. 

The boats pulled across the bay almost 
unnoticed by the combatants. They 
landed in the rear of the fort; the men 
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were formed, and in a few moments 
were hailed with cheers by thal gallant 
compatriots. 

A most exciting scene met their eyes. 
The guns were recoiling from the dis- 
charge ; the men, stripped to their mid- 
dles, black and grimed with smoke, looked 
like demons. They were re-loading, 
swabbing; some bringing water, or am- 
munition; some bearing off a wounded 
man, whilst the replacement of some 
palmetto logs exposed some to the tre- 
mendous fire of the ships, now playing 
Without intermission, continuous as thun- 
der. 

The accession of aid was hailed with a 
a cheer, and the gallant Moultrie ap- 
proached General Lee, to express his 
gratification. 

** Sir,” said Lee, “‘ we could not behold 
your dangers and your glory without 
burning to participate in them, I honour 
—I almost envy you !” 

“Why, General, we have shown that 
the enemy are not invulnerable, and we 
hope to prove that they are not invinci- 
ble.” 

“Colonel,” said a poor fellow they 
were hearing past him, “have I done my 
duty ?” 

“My God, Haston! is it you? 
my friend, nobly, nobly !” 

Then said the man, “Tell my father, 
when you see him, never to give up.” 

Moultrie promised him, with some 
emotion, that he would do so; but hoped 
he could carry his own message. " 

“No,” said the young man, sinking 
back into the arms that bore him, ‘‘that’ll 
never be.” 

The officers separated—Moultrie hast- 
ened to a distant part of the fort, and 
plunged again into the duties of his 
station. 

The angular and cynical features of 
Lee beamed with delight, as he walked 
from one embrasure to another, anima- 
ting the men. It reminded him of the 
thunders of Olmutz, in which, under the 
great Frederick, he had participated. 

“ Soldiers !” cried he, “ your country- 
men and countrywomen behold you with 
admiration.” 

“Hurra! for the women of Charles- 
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ton,” was the reply; and the fire that 
followed pealed in indignant consonance 
with the patriotic exclamation. 

General Lee, soon after, returned to the 
city. Our friends bad fallen in and made 
themselves “generally useful.” A ball 
entering an embrasure, and wounding a 
Captain and two men, occasioned the 
instant promotion of Etienne, who di- 
rected the piece very effectually. Though 
he had not seen a cannon fired befére that 
day, yet, by careful loading and particu- 
lar aim, he soon understood his business 
quite well. His gun had been directed 
especially against the Bristol, which was, 
for a short time, a target for the whole 
fort. The vessel-suffered severely, and 
the ecstacy of Vince, who took the merit 
of every charge to the gun which they 
served, was admirable. 

“I thought, Mr. Brereton, we put in 
about enough powder that time. Plague 
on her pictur, I wish I could bust her 
open like a punkin! Take care, woolly!” 
as a jocularly disposed ball knocked the 
pail of water from a negrvu’s head. 

Later in the day the fleet was glad to 
haul off, and in the darkness of the night 
the shattered remuant drifted out to sea, 
and made their crippled way to the 
Northward. 


The astonishing result of the aétion 
gave courage to the colonial ¢ause, and 
General Lee saw the advantage of its im- 
mediate and general dissemination.‘ He 
summoned the Captain of cavalry to his 
quarters. ‘* Detail,” said he, “the two 
best men and horses in your troop, to 
carry despatches,” 

‘* Officers or men, sir?” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Lieutenant Bréreton,” said General 
Lee, “ you having intelligence and patri- 
otism, induces me to commit to you des- 
patches to New York. They are confi- 
dential. You may speak as you think 
proper of the action in which you bore 
80 honourable a part. Select any orderly 
you wish, and depart at once.” 

Brereton bowed, took the despatches, 
and after a brief preparation, set out, 
with Vince Grahame, in the performance 
of his mission, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Fran. 1 think I hear them—Stand ho! 
- Who is there? 

Her. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane ? 

Fran. Give you good night.—Hamrer. 


The journey as far as Philadelphia was 
performed without incident. The mes- 
sengers were every where greeted with 
acclamations, and men galloped with 
them on their journey to ask questions, 
and women tendered them provisions at 
every stage. 

Brereton stopped long enough in Phil-_ 
adelphia to deliver despatches, and de- 
tailed the events of the defence to some 
of the most distinguished members of the 
Continental. Congress. 

Arrived at New York, he had a confi- 
dential interview with General Washing- 
ton, to whom he had been commended in 
the despatches. 

The prospects of the Republican cause 
did not look very flattering. The British 
were concentrating their forces at this 
point, which was hetter suited for com- 
manding supplies for the troops and re- 
ceiving aid from the shipping, than any 
other on the coast. Report too said they 
had more friends am ingst the*populetion 
of the city than elsewhere. 

As there was no immediate order for_ 
his return, Etienne was assigned to a 
corps of videttes then employed in watch- 
ing the enemy on Long Island. 

The videttes had been all night on 
duty. They had observed a body of men 
in motion, but considered them a scout- 
ing party like themselves. Whilst watch- 
ing the manoeuvres of these men, how- 
ever, by the indistinct Hight of the stars, 
they heard with alarm the tramp of forses 
coming down the road above them. The 
videttes were entrapped. The men urged 
the officer to retreat at once, but after a 
few moments of indecision, their escape 
was impossible. Some of the men slip- 
ped from their horses and mounting the 
enclosures, fled across the fields; must of 
them were, however, taken prisoners by 
the advancing enemy. 

Our friends were among the fugitives, 
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and though often turned from their direc- 
tion by the sight or sound of soldiers in 
movement, they persevered in attempting 
to reach the American defences at Brook- 
lyn. 
"* temporary obscurity of the sky, 
whilst it ensured their safety, added to 
their perplexities. 

‘Tf I could only see the North star, or 
the Ellem yards—or even the bark of a 
good sized tree,” said Vince, “we could 


then take a sunset course and git there.” 


Etienne was wearied and every idea of 
course and distance was confused. Sud- 
denly the deep boom of the cannon fell 
upon his ear; “Jet us go to that sound,” 
said he, *‘ it cannot be far wrong.” The 
path into which they had fallen, brought 
them to the coast. It was daylight. A 
boat was laying near the point, and our 
friends observed that it was filled with 
marketable commodities. The men were 
dressed in the common provincial garb. 

**Whereabouts,” asked Etienne, “is 
Brooklyn ?” 

“« Are you for Congress, or the King ?” 

“We're liberty men,” exclaimed Vince, 
“and we have lost our way.” 

“Well,” observed one of the men, a 
gruff and sinister fellow, “if you’re that 
away, we'll give you a lift. I’m guing 
into Brooklyn, so you can come aboard 
if you’re amind to.” 

The offer was gratefully accepted—the 
men shoved off the boat, spread the sail, 
and stood towards the point of Long Is- 


land. There were many large vessels in © 


the offing, with the Britsh flag flying at 
the mast head of most of them. 

The suspicions of Etienne had been ex- 
cited, bx observing the conferences be- 
tweep the men who were all forward. He 
observed at last they were nearing a man 
of war. Approaching the captain, he 
observed, “that he did not like their 
course.” 

“ Then it’s likely you’d better alter it,” 
replied the fellow with quiet impudence. 

“Do you intend to land us at Brook- 
Jyn 2” 

“* After I’ve put some poultry, and fresh 
meat aboard that vessel.” 
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“What right have you to furnish an 
enemy with provisions?” 

‘* King George is a better friend to the 
country than the d—d rebels,” 

Seeing himself betrayed, Hollis drew 
a pistol, and holding it to the fellow’s 
head, commanded him to put the boat 
about instantly ; a sudden blow from be- 
hind, knocked him forward and the shock 
caused him to fire his pistol into the Cap- 
tain, whe fell on the deck. Before the 
blow could be repeated, Vince struck the 
ruffiian who had given it, with such a 
blow that it produced a mental confusion, 
and sent him running around the deck. 

With the effects of this blow still ring- 
ing in his ears, Hollis ranged himself 
with Vince, when one of the crew sud- 
denly ran below for the purpose of getting 
some weapon. A struggle now ensued 
between the parties, to get possession of 
the hatch way of the little scuttle ; this re- 
sulted in Vince’s prostrating one of the 
men across it, here they writhed and 
twisted until at last the strength of the 
boatman gave way under the toughened 
sinews of the mountaineer, and they lay 
quite amicably across the hatchway. 

Etienne had brought his man to bay, 
or to dodging around the mast, when the 
smoke and report of a gun was observed 
from the man of war. The little craft 
had, during the scuffle, drifted considera- 
bly from her course. 

Etienne grasped tke tiller and put her 
head for the shore, thie occasioned a re- 
newal of hostilities, and he stood with 
the tiller between his legs, defending his 
post and keeping off the rest of the crew, 
by pointing his pistol at them alternately. 
Vince at last succeeded in getting his 
captain into a more satisfactory position, 
and after infinite effort, succeeded in get- 
ting off a leathern belt worn by the sea- 
man. 

“* Now,” said he, ‘‘ my friend, you’d as 
well Jay still, or I'll draw my frog-sticker 
and cut your ham-strings.”. Then giving 
him a gentle pat on the head, he would 
recommence his efforts. Etienne’s com- 
petitor occasionally ran forward to aim a 
blow at Vinee, and thus to effect a diver- 
sion, but Etienne quitted the tiller long 
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po inting the pistol, made him retreat 

} post near the mast. At last Vince 
p< in getting a noose over. one 
wrist of his victim, but, between men so 
nearly matched, the struggle was still 
doubtful, especially as the prisoner in the 
hold was striving to raise ‘the trap door. 
Etienne aided Vince occasionally, by add- 
ing his weight to preserve the balance of 
power over the hatchway. At last it be- 
came necessary to give the refractory 
captain a smart blow over the head, and 


availing themselves of his quiescent con- — 


dition, Vince completed the manacles and 
rose to his feet. The remaining man 
begged earnestly for his life and that he 
might be allowed to attend his brother. 
A compromise was then effected, by which 
the wounded man was committed to the 
care of the man under the hatches, whilst 
the helmsman resumed his place. 

Etienne had now time to feel that he 
had received quite a severe wound. It 
was bleeding freely, for it had been in- 
flicted not with a stick buta cutlass. He 
bound it up as well as possible and sat 
down by Vince, who was engaged in fur- 
ther securing his captain, who lay in very 
sullen state, with his eyes shut, and per- 
spiring very freely. 

Whilst they were getting the little craft 
before the wind, Vince called the atten- 
tion of his companion to a boat which 
had put off from the vessel and was en- 
deavoringto head them. An officer stood 
in the stern, and the boat sped rapidly 
over the slight waves, which roughened 
the surface of the bay. 

“ Aha!” exclaimed the helmsman, “the 
Otter will let you know who you belong 
to.” Scarcely a word was exchanged ; 
the little vessel flew over the waves, and 
the boat being in a direct line of pursuit, 
the difference of speed was for some time 
imperceptible. . 

The situation of our friends was criti- 
ealin thé extreme. Knowing that if over- 
taken, the resistance cf their prisoners 
would embarrass them greatly, they fear- 
ed evento take the helm lest it should 
oceasion.some temporary interruption to 
their speed. The chase was now very 
exciting, the boat was gaining upon them, 


but they were within such a distance of 
the shore that it seemed they had a fair 
chance to escape; to add, however, to 
their perplexity, several men stood up in 
the boat and prepared to fire, whilst 
Vince prostrating himself upon the deck, 
behind his captives presented his own 
round block head as the smallest vulner- 
able superficies, The helmsman fled his 


post, and entreated to go below. The fire 


was, however, harmless. Bounding un- 
der the influence of the breeze, the craft 
neared the shore; another fire was more 
unlucky for the fugitives, it cut the rope 
which held their only sail. The sail flap- 
ped and fluttered for a moment, and the 
little vessel came almost about in an in- 
stant. Etienne sprang to the sail. and 
Vince scuffed vigorously with the helms- 
man, but the race was at an end; before 
they had run half a mile further, the 
British officer grappled the little craft, 
and commanded them to surrender to Her 


‘Majesty’s sloop of war, the Otter. What 


was the surprise of Hollis, to recognise in 
this oflicer his quondam acquaintance, 
Lieatenant Marlborough Lunn, transfer- 
red from the Powey to the Otter. 

The captives e from the 
gyves and the dungeon, uttered the most 
violent anathemas against our friends. 
“T hope to see your ugly pictur swingin 
at the yardarm,” cried: out the eaptain, 
who had “a slug in his wing.” The 
others endeavored to persuade Lieutenant 
Lunn, that they were entitled to bounty 
for the capture. This, however, could 
not be explained to the satisfaction of 
that punctilious officer. He availed him- 
self, however, of their vessel to run aside 
of his own, and then dismissed the pro- 
prietor, without offering them the custom- 
ary civilities of a man-of-war. It is pro- 
per to say, that the captain’s wound did 
not require a surgeon, and that the Otter 
was getting under way for England. — 

“Hoist away with the d—d rebels,’’ 
was the classical salutation of the valo- 
rous Captain Squires, as with the bul- 
warks garnished with almost every face 
on board, he received our luckless adven- 
turers, 

Captain Squires was a stout, red faced 
man, his hair silvered with early dissipa- 
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tion, and his brow contracted with the 
malevolence of petty tyranny He wore 
no other whiskers than a ruff of hair 
around his neck, and he was buttoned 
very tightly, in the British uniform. 

‘“¢ And who the h—Il are you, who have 
given me the trouble of an hour’s chase, 
when I should have been on my course?” 

Hlollis replied, “that he was a lieuten- 


ant in the American army, and that his, 


companion was an ensign in the same 
service.” 

‘‘From which of these nests of treason 
do you come ?” f 

No answer. 

‘‘ Where are you from?” 

“From Virginia.” 

“‘Ingratitade and treason! D—n me 
if I have’nt a great mind to make tassels 
for my yard arms of both of you.” 

“1 consider, sir, that we are prisoners 
of war, and as such entitled to the ordi- 
nary privileges amongst civilized na- 
tions.” . 


“Pil civilize you—d—n you. Here, 


Lieutenant, iron these men, and put them 


under guard.” ' 

This uncomfortable operation was per- 
- formed, Vince strating with them 
for leaving the rivets ‘‘ so blamed rough.” 
They were then carried into the hold, 
lighted by a solitary lantern, and left to 
their reflections. As the vessel rolled a 
good deal, Vince began to manifest deci- 
ded symptoms of sea-sickness. 

“LT rather fancy,” said Lieut. Lunn, as 
he walked the quarter deck with his su- 
perior officer, “that I have seen this 
youngster before.” He then recounted 
the incidents of the duel. “ Did he not 
say he was from that infamous and un- 
grateful colony? By St. George, I'll 
make one example, if they court martial 
‘me for it. I oaght:to send the d—n reb- 
els into Sir Henry, or carry them home, 
but I’ make short work of them. For- 
ward then! pass the word to-bring up the 
prisoners:!”’ 

Captain Squires walked the deck in 
wrath. Ile had been greatly exaspera- 
ted; becarse the colunists of Virginia had 
taken him prisoner in one of his maraud- 
ing excursions, and-because in the affray, 
he had-lost one of his ears. Their taunt- 
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ing advice to wear a wig, because “every 
one might not know that chance had ef- 
fected what the law ought to have done,” 
still enraged him. His temper naturally 
violent, was thus rendered worse, 8nd 
habitual intemperance made him a de- 
mon. He determined to wreak his ven- 
geance upon these hapless men, reckless 
of all consequences. 

Ironed and walking with much difficul- 
ty, the prisoners were brought upon the 


' quarter-deck, when they were assailed 


with language with which we will not 
sully our pages. 

They repeated their protest. 

“You have been taken in arms against 
his most sacred and anointed Majesty. 
Do you deny that?” 

‘I deny that we are rebels, or that we 
have forfeited our lives in defending 
them. Here is my commission as an 
American officer.” 

‘‘D—n your sheepskin, that is proof 
enough to hang a regiment, besides you 
shot a man friendly to his Majesty.’’ 

‘7 shall make no defence, unless I am 
brought before a competent tribunal. I 
am an American officer. I was at the 
defence of Fort Moultrie. Iam in your 
power as a prisoner of war.” 

‘*And you,” turning to Vinee Gra- 
hame, “I suppose, holding some post 
amongst rascals even more ragged than 
yourself.” 

Vince replied with characteristic com- 
posure. ‘ Well, Captain Squires, whiéh 
Pm told is your name, Ill tell you all 
about it. Thar was an old: Scotch tory, 
which keeps a store in my neighborhood ; 
so news come thar was to be war with 
old Inglant—well they made a draft on 
my company—when I went to the mus- 
ter and drawed out myself. Well, old 
Souplegate he had to draw too, so he took 
me out, and | agreed to go im his substi- 
tute—well hea was to pay any boot, or 
stan to any swap, that I should make in 
gittin me a horse and far cap; if you had 
seedsold Souplegate a trying to: ride, 
you'd a considered it ridicklus.” 

‘“ You d—d rebel, du you suppose I’ve 
got nothing to do but to hear your yarns.” 

‘Well, you’das well be civil—you ask- 
ed me and I was telling you reglar ou.” 
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“ Answer me, were you in the rebel 
army ?” X 
“‘’m no more a rebel than you ar; I 


am in the place of another man. If [ 
took his money, I’ll take his luck. I was 
with this gent, Mr. Hollis, at Charleston, 
whar we fit your ships and licked them 
up like salt, whatsonever you do to him, 
I’m willin to come in for my sheer.” 

Lieutenant Lunn, we have here a confes- 
sin that these rebels have borne arms 
against his. majesty.” 

“Remand them. At sunset detail a 
file of marines with loaded muskets,” 

The Lieutenant drew him aside. The 
only words were, “ report of arms may 
alarm the ladies.” 

“Very true. Let it be the yard-arm 
then,” The prisoners were then marched 
back to their cheerless dungeon. 

“ Well, my lads,” observed the soldier, 
who guarded them, ‘‘you’ve got into hard 
hands, but if you wish to leave any mes- 
sages, or to see the Chaplain, I’ll do any 
thing I can for you.” 

Hollis asked for a pen, ink and light, 
which the soldier departed to obtain for 
him. Vince seated himself, and drawing 
out a large buckhorn handled knife and 
a twist of ‘newground” tobacco, cut off 
a plug somewhat under the size of a wal- 
nut, and resorted to the Colonial consola- 
tion. . He then commenced cutting the 
port hole, as if he had been engaged by 
contract to enlarge it. From this occu- 
pation he only looked up occasionally to 
throw a jet of ambier into the sea. 

Etienne sat with his head resting on 
his hands. 

“Well, Mr. Hollis,” said Vince, “ this 
isa rough snap. I never expected to fol- 
low the sea, nor to be tried for my life— 
but both has happened. It’s what I bar- 
gained for, I suppose, when I took old 
Supplegate’s chance. Nowif a man could 
run or fight; but here he can’t do nary one. 
You’ve bin a writin, do you expect your 
people will ever git that paper ?” 

“Tt is scarcely possible, bat it may fall 
into friendly hands. Would you like a 
letter written—or would you rather write 
it yourself.” 
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‘“‘ No, Leftenant, I ean’t make no hand 
of writing. Ican mark my name on « 
tobacco hogshead or as security on « 
forthcoming bond, but I’m no scholar.” 

“What shall I write then ?” 

“* Begin Dear Mary, how are the chil- 
dren? Iam enjoying modgrate health, and 
hope this may find you in the same state. 
No. _D—n it,” said the poor fellow, ris. 
ing and rubbing his eyes with his sleeve, 
“write what you chouse. I suppose bad 
news will always carry itse}f.” The poor 
fellow resumed his work wpon the port- 
hole. 


Etienne sat a moment musing. He 
had written his commanding officer a re- 
port of the circumstances attending the 
capture, trial and condemnation. It en- 
closed a letter to Mr. Grant. “ To whom 
else should I write?” thought he; ‘‘ my 
only relative disowns me; my friends 
may some day learn my fate, but their 
grief will be swallowed up in the higher 
anxieties of an oppressed country.” 

Yet, somehow, one fave beamed sadly 
through his reveries, it was a very fair 
face, shaded bya slender hand. It deep- 
ened his melancholy 1s the Madonna's 
image does that of the devotee. 


“No!” sighed he. It were fully to 
cherish that dream! “Go, fair vision! 
Even thy sympathy would give me pain, 
for it would be unavailing and would 
make theesad. Like the rose-light which 
sunset throws upon my native mountains: 
it must soon deepen into darkness.” THe 
turned ‘to gaze through a port hole upon 
the expanse of the ocean, unbroken by a 
sail. The vessel was flying on her course. 


These men were no stoics, they had 
risked their lives where their comrades 
had fallen, and where butchery or igno- 
miny awaited them. Captives—they were 
to die within a few hours, in cold blood, 
without trial and for no crime. Each 
sought the consolations of religion in his 
own way. Vince remembered that his 
old grandfather always told him, that 
“what was to happen would happen.’ 
He took refuge in the philosophy of pre- 
destinarianism. He had done no harm to 
any one that he “ knew of.” His “ crop” 
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would pay the little that he owed, and he 
had left’ his wife enough to raise the chil- 
dren. He considered his chance about 
equal to that of any other poor sinner. 
He repeated the Lord’s prayer, renewed 
his chaw of tobacco, and with an uncon- 
scious affirmatjon of the faith of his an- 
cestors, “ that what was to be would be,” 
whistled “ a hime,” which had no doubt 
come down from the same theological ori- 


gin, and then occupied himself with look- . 


ing carefully at every thing in the ship’s 
timbers and armament, which came with- 
in the limited sphere of his vision. 

As the reasoning of Brereton, though 
more enlightened, was founded somewhat 
on the same view of the irresistible re- 
sult, they exhibited somewhat the same 
composure. They were as well prepared 
to meet a violent and unjust death as un- 
regenerate men usually are ; neither with 
insensibility nor despair. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mine ears against your suits are 
stronger than 
Thy gates against my force. 
* *e - * a 
Thinkest thou it honourable for a 
nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? 
* % * 
——Say my requests unjust 
And spurn me back. But if it be not so 
Thou art not honest! 
[SHAKSPEARE. 


Lady Dunmore was waiting breakfast, 
in the cabin of the Otter, for the young 
ladies and her son, a youth of fifteen, 


who accompanied her. Lord Dunmore 
having determined to return to England, 
his family had taken passage upon this 
vessel. 

Lady Elizabeth and Isidore entered the 
state-room, ‘‘Indeed, young ladies,” said 
Lady Dunmore, “you must be laying up 
a stock of sleep, as the devotees do a 
fund of good works by supererogation. 
You will have a fine capital to commence 
your London season upon.” 

“‘The sea is very favourable to slum- 
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ber, for restless as it is, the monctony of 
sights and sounds leaves no other re- 
source,” replied Isidore. 

“Oh, you ingrate,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth “how can you waste the precious 
moments in slumber, when the intel- 
lectual Lunn and the accomplished 
Squires are ever ready to perform their 
devoirs.” 

“We have had an adventure this morn- 
ing,” said Lady Dunmore. ‘ Willis tells 
me that a sail-boat attracted attention by 
the irregularity of its navigation. The 
officers discovered men on board engaged 
ina struggle, so.the boat was manned 
and sent in chase; after a long pursuit 
the sail-bo.t was crippled by a musket 
shot. The crew was brought on board, 
and proved to be tw. colonial soldiers, 
who had captured a market boat and 
were endeavouring to reach New York.” 

“Dear me, Willis,” cried Lady E., 
is the ship on fire, or sinking?” 

The party turned to look upon Willis, 
who had just entered, her face pale with 
terror. 

“No, madam, not that, but Captain 
Squires is in such a terrible passion ; be 
has had the prisoners brought up, and 
because one of them is a rebel ossifer, he 
is going to have them hung, shot and 
throwed overboard.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Dunmore, “this 
must not be. Captain Squires is so vio- 


_ lent; Edward, do ask him to come here, 


that I may make some enquiries about 
these unfortunate men.” 

‘“‘Dear ma, do prevent such a horrible 
thing; I should not sleep again. Why 
can’t Captain Squires take them to New- 
gate, or the Old Bailey, or some of those 
dreadful places. Oh! you must not suf- 
fer it.” 

““Poor men,” sighed Isidore, “they 
must be entitled to a trial at least, even 
if they cannot have justice.” 

Edward had bounded up the companion 
way, and informed Captain Squires that 
Lady Dunmore would be glad to see him. 

“Tell her Ladyship I will wait on her 
at the earliest moment possible. Can 
you tell me what she wishes,” 

“ She desires to know something of the 
men who you have taken prisoners.” 
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Captain Squires suppressed an oath, 
and turned off muttering: ‘“Here’s an- 


other row, £ suppose. I can’t con the 
ship, after a little, without asking the 
women, D—n the rebels, I’ll hang them 
first and see her Ladyship afterwards.” 

In a few moments he was approached 
by the terrified Willis, who bore her 
Ladyship’s compliments, and a request 
to see him in the cabin immediately. The 
emphasis upon the last word left the 
noble Captain no apology, so he followed 
the maiden into her presence. 

“IT hope, Captain Squires,” said Lady 
Dunmore, “‘ you will regard it no infringe- 
ment upon your authority, that we ask 
something about the offence commi*ted 
by the unfortunate men who we hear are 
to suffer death.” 

“Madam,” replied the Captain, “ these 
men are rebels, taken in arms against 
His Majesty, after having wounded a 
loyal citizen; their lives are forfeited, 
and according to the laws of war, they 
must die.” 

“But this seems very precipitate. Why 
not take them to England for trial. Even 
if guilty, the time of preparation for 
another world would be invaluable to 
them. Perhaps they may recant their 
opinions.” : 

“T fear, your Ladyship, my duty, as 
an officer, is imperative. The prisoners 
seem hardened and daring rebels. There 
is no prospect of their renouncing their 
opinions. They come from that ungrate- 
ful and obstinate colony of Virginia, and I 
should suppose your Ladyship would feel 
very little interest in any of its inhabit- 
ants.” 


“Yet, perhaps, these men might yield 
to the knowledge of their situation. We 
should spare no efforts to avoid extremi- 
ties. You remember that, unfortunately, 
some of His Majesty’s subjects are in 
their power.” 

“One of these rebels, madam, will be 
found, I expect, inflexible. His offence 
is aggravated by ingratitude towards a 
wealthy and loyal relative, whom he has 
outraged by his obstinacy. Besides, he is 
an Officer in the rebel army, and we 
should destroy such vipers in the egg.” 
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“‘Did you learn their names?” asked 
Lady Dunmore, with much anxiety. 

Captain Squires drew from his pocket 
a slip of paper, and read: 

“ Etienne Hollis, Lieutenant ; Vincent 
Grahame, Sergeant.” 

“My dear sir,” said Lady Dunmore, 
“this must not be. I know that young 
man, he has been at my house. He has 
a loyal and influential uncle. The Min- 
istry will not justify such cruelty, But, 
Heavytns! Elizabeth assist Isidore, and 
retire.” Rie 

The young ladies were pale with dis- 
may, at the tragedy which was threatened 
in their very presence. Lady Elizabeth 
pronounced an indignant protest, and 
Isidore looked alternately at the speakers, 
her face deadly pale, and her lips com- 
pressed. 

They both withdfew, to seek scme 


_ alleviation in tears. 


‘‘Captain Squires,” said Lady Dun- 
more, “we are but feeble women. We 
know nothing of the laws of war, but 
those of humanity should ever be re- 
spected. I hope you will spare these un- 
happy men until the tribunals of their 
country can decide upon their guilt or 
innocence.” 

“Your Ladyship, the laws of war are 
inexorable, and commanding a ship in 
His Majesty’s service, I feol bound to en- 
force them.” 

So saying he withdrew to indulge in 
a blasphemous abuse of the prisoners. 
The temporary restraint, which the pres- 
ence of the ladies had imposed upon him, 
had increased his exasperation. 

To justify his savage determination, 
Captain Squires began a debauch. 

As some explanation of this causeless 
cruelty, we must be allowed te sketch the 
biography of the Captain: 

How he got into the navy is unknown, 
possibly by purchase, or favouritism. 
Mean, mercenary, cowardly—he gloried 
when the collision with the colonists 
legalized a species of piracy carried on 
against them. Upon one of his maraud- 
ing expeditions he had been engaged ina 
skirmish, in which he had lost a tender 
filled with plunder. In an attack upon 
the little town of Hampton, he had been 
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driven off with considerable loss, and had 
been especially enraged by the loss of his 
ear, a mutilation which had subjected 
him to much ridieule; one publication 
going so far as to regret that, “chance 
had effected whiat the law ought to have 
done.” 

With this cowardly hatred towards 
everything colonial, he had sworn to 
himself that he would execute the sen- 


tence against the prisoners at any conse- 


quence, ° 


Nor let it be thought that this severity 
was extraordinary. The imprisonment 
and execution of General Hayne—the 
confinement of Mr. Laurens in the Tower 
—the cruelties of the Sugar House in 
New York, and the Dartmoor massacre 
of a later date, show the vindictive feel- 
ing with which the British regarded 
everything American. 

No sooner had the Captain quitted the 
eabin than Edward was despatehed for 
Lieutenant Lunn. 

The Lieutenant entered in a jaunty 
and self-satisfied manner, which became 


very deferential when he observed the 
auxiety of Lady Dunmore. 

- “Lieutenant Lunn,” said Lady Dun- 
more, “ permit me to say that your com- 
mander is about to commit an act which 
will ngt only bring disgrace, but peril 


upon him. Here are two men taken 
prisoners of war, and of course entitled 
to all the privileges of that condition. 
Yet he has announced his determination 
to have them executed without trial !” 

“Your Ladyship will observe that I, 
as a subordinate, am not responsible for 
the acts of my commanding officer. I 
apprehend that rebels taken with arms in 
their hands, are entitled to no rights, 
You remember that his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Cumberland, made no ac- 
count whatever of the obscure wretches 
whom he slew by thousands after the af- 
fair of Culloden.” 


‘Lieutenant Lunn, if you regard the 
obligations of justice or mercy, you will 
notspeak with levity upon such a subject.” 

Much abashed by the reproof of a lady 
of rank, the obsequious Lieutenant 
hastened to apologise. 
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“Taeutenant Lunn, I have thought 
much of the enormity of this act, and of 
its consequence. The results of war are 
uncertain, and this reckless murder may 
cost England many lives. Having a hus- 
band and other friends at risk, I feel that 
a regard for their safety is superadded to 
the common obligations of humanity. I 
shall, therefore, address through you, to 
your commander, a written remonstrance. 
If it does not change his decision, it will 
heighten its guilt. It will, at least, ex- 
onerate us from having sanctioned, even 
by acquiescence, such an act. . It may be 
well for you both to remember that my 
friends are not without influence with 
His Majesty. I give you this intimation 
that you may not be surprised if they 
employ it. Let me, therefore, remind 
you, that though omnipotent here Captain 
Squires may find those in England who 
will hold him t a strict aecount. For 
any aid you may give me, in my effurts to 
save those unhappy men, you may be 
assured of my gratitude, if nothing 
more.”’ 

‘““Why, your Ladyship,” said Lieuten- 
ant Lunn, gravely, ‘1 will do anything 
to aid your Ladyship. But I fear it will 
be in vain to persuade or threaten Cap- 
tain Squires.” 

So saying, the Lieutenant bowed him- 
self out of the room, whilst Lady Dun- 
more, much affected with the anticipated 
tragedy awaited his return. 

The interview with Captain Squires 
resulted as might have been anticipated. 
To the suggestion that Lord Dunmore 
might, perhaps, fall a victim to the spirit 
of retaliation, the Captain swore, that 
“if every d—d Scotchman was hanged, 
it would be better for the country.” 
Lieutenant Lunn began to reflect that 
much mischief might come from the rash 
act meditated. He ventured to expostu- 
late, but the Captain being already half 
drunk, was enraged at his pertinacious 
interference. 

“Sir,” said the enraged savage, walk- 
ing across the floor and taking a glass of 
raw brandy, “do you not know how these 
d—d rebels have treated me? Did not 
they burn my tender? Did not they kill 
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nine of my men? Did they not cause 
me a loss in slaves, and other lawful 
prizes taken by me, of more than five 
thousand pounds? And did not they in- 
flict this—dishonour upon me?” Here 
his countenance became livid with rage, 
as putting aside the hair which hung in 
grey twists down to his shoulders, he dis- 
played the red and recently cicatrized 
scar which marked fhe mutilation of his 
ear. ‘‘ No! sir, talk not.to me of mercy. 
I would there was a magazine of gun- 
powder beneath the whole d—d country, 
I’d blow them where His Majesty would 
never be troubled with their insolence 
and ingratitude hereafter. Say no more. 
If every lady in the Queen’s household 
were to beg their lives, it should not save 
them,” 

Lieutenant Lunn, now really alarmed, 
returned and reported his failure. 

“Ts there, then,”’ said Lady Dunmore, 
“c no hope ??? 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said Lunn, “this debauch, 
in which he is inclined to enter, may 
postpone his determination. It might be 
encouraged, but thenshe may be even 
more violent, It would be a great re- 
sponsibility upon those wlo are. con- 
cerned in it, when he recovers.” 

“Do, my dear sir, do something—do 
anything to prevent this cruel—this 
abominable crime. You shall be borne 
harmless, if money or influence can effect 
it.” So saying, Lady Dunmore with- 
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drew, and joined the young ladies, await- 
ing the result of her efforts in deep 
anxiety. There seemed to be no hope. 
Isidore was lying in her berth; she 
listened with pain to the desponding 
statement. She cculd not restrain her 
tears; they were but the effusions of 
humanity—why should she control them? 
Yet the interest she felt in this young man 
was singular. She had met him once or 
twiee— perhaps thrice—she could not 
recollect, He was certainly handsome, 
but hers was a heart too well guarded to 
fall in love with every smooth face. She 
had been surprised at his intelligence, 
but that was because she had anticipated 
so little from colonial gentlemen. She 
had admired his gallantry and consider- 
ation in abstaining from a reply to an 
offensive observation in her presence, but 
courage and courtesy are ever admirable 
toa women, And now he was a prisoner 
and condemned to die! To die for a 
cause her heart told her was a noble con- 
test for liberty against power. Young— 
intellectual—patriotie—to be cut off by 
an ignominious end. Her tears flowed 
faster—they were not of love, but of 
sympathy ; she would have felt thus had 
she never known him. She felt just as 
much for his humbler companion, only 
she had never seen him, nor was it proba- 
ble he would suffer as acutely as one of 
more lofty associations. Poor Isidore! 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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Lord of the universe, who reignest alone, 
Before created things began to be, 
Who shalt endure through all eternity, 
Whea that which now is shall be overthrown, 
Thon, Sovereign art, tremendous; power is thine; 
And a dominion none can comprehend. 
Thou art without beginning—without end— 
Thy glory perfect is, nor knows decline; 
Thou art my God and my Redeemer, Lord, 
My-refage in the day of my distress, 
For thou art ever present when implored, 
A consolation to the comfortless. 
Into thine hands, and to thy care divine, 


By night or day my spirit I resign. 
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AUSTRALIA IN 1859. 


Places of Amusement of Melbourne Continued—American Hippodrome— Cremorne 
Gardens—Botanical Gardens—Interesting Points, &@c.—Melbourne Police 
System— Trade— General Wages, &e. 


BY E. C. MEAD. 


The American Hippodrome is another 
large and handsome iron building, very 
tastefully and conveniently constructed 
within, and forms an attractive resort. A 
few of our equestrian artists were here, 
delighting Melbourne play-goers; and 
notwithstanding the’ great antipathy to 
Americans in general, it was well at- 
tended. But the Cremorne Gardens mo- 
nopolizes Melbourne pleasure-seekers ; 
sunset always finds the various thorough- 
fares to this Elysium thronged with ve- 
hicles, conveying from dusty Melbourne 
all who can start a few shillings with 
which to spend a pleasant evening. As 
we have nothing similar to them in our 
country, a description may be interest- 
ing. These gardens, situated on the 
banks of the little Garra, two miles from 


the city, and near the village of Rich- 
mond, are planned after the far-famed 
Cremorne of London, and French “ Jar- 
dins des Plantes,” though, of course, much 


inferior. The grounds contain about 
twenty acres, spread over the verdant 
hills along the river, and are enclosed by 
high palisades. A shilling will admit a 
person, at all times, through the gorge- 
ous gate, and the visitors can wander 
through its gravel walks, enjoy the fine 
statuary, study their variety of flowers 
and animals, or recline near some’ arti- 
ficial. cascade, to enjoy the echoing 
notes of a fine band, as long as desired. 
Near the centre of the garden is a lake, 
in which are peculiar fish and water- 
fowl. I here saw the wonderful black 
swan, so peculiar to this country. Upon 
the summit of a hill stands the ball- 
room, a perfectly open, circular platform, 
from the centre of which rises a fanciful 
rotunda, which is occupied by a large 
band, the whole being enclosed by wire- 
work. Cages, containing peculiar ani- 
mals native to the country, are on all 
sides; and the leaping kangaroo, and 


yelling birds and monkeys, keep you in 
constant remembrance of being in a 
strange land. There is also a separate 
menagerie of performing lions, tigers, 
and other East Indian animals. A circus 
is held in another portion of the gardens, 
and also a theatre, which is quite a spaci- 
ous building, in which are given gym- 
nastic feats, concerts, and the wonderful 
and artistic ‘‘ Tableaux Vivants,” which, 
Iam sorry to say, are still upheld among 
the English. Various bowling saloons, 
billiard-rooms, and restaurants, occupy 
different portions of the gardens. There 
is, also, an immense bar-room, one hund- 
red and fifty feet in length, having its 
sides covered with paintings and mirrors, 
which, by gas-light, is most magnificent 
to behold; in fact, these gardens contain 
all caleulated to please the visitor by day 
or night. Three times a week Cremorne 
is brilliantfy illuminated, both by gas 
and various coloured lamps interspersed 
among the shrubbery; the band dis- 
courses fine music to crowds of dancers, 
and each exhibition goes off in succes- 
sion, the evening closing with a grand 
display of fire-works on the lake, on the 
opposite banks of which are huge paint- 
ings of cities, forts, castles, &e., to repre- 
sent the siege of Sebastopol; after which 
the band performs “ God save the Queen,” 
and the gates are closed. These are called 
“Gala” nights, and the charge for ad- 
mission is raised to half-a-crown; but 
the ‘‘ Fashionables” only visit Cremorne 
during the day, the night being selected 
by common persons. A strong police 
force is ever present, preserving the 
strictest order among the motley crowds, 
in which are seen the Chinese, Austra- 
lian and Indian, as well as French and 
English. 

The next place worthy to be described, 
and, to the refined lovers of nature, more 
attractive, is. the Botanical Gardens. 
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These are also situated on the Garra, 
only a mile from the city, and contain 
about fifty acres, which the Government 
have formed into a most picturesque and 
beautiful spot. Here are to be found 
trees, shrubs, grasses, fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, with also all the peculiar birds 
and animals of this and other countries. 
A most spacious aviary, in which are 
trees, shrubs, rocks, brooks, &., permit 
the visitor to behold the many beautiful 
birds, indigenous to the coantry, in their 
original wildness ; among these are to be 
seen many species of parrot, magpies, the 
black and white cockatoo, a species of 
ostrich, called the “Emu,” and the 
native eagle, which is not unlike our 
turkey-buzzard. Kengaroos, monkeys, 
wild dogs, which are very much like a 
fox, and the bear, similar to our ground 
hog, with the wild horse of the desert, 
comprise the largest animals of Austra- 
lia; all are to be found a short distance 
in the forests, but none to be feared. 
There are also here, specimens of all 
foreign trees and 8, but the American 
forest trees do not appear to thrive in this 
climate, and cannot attain to their full 
maturity. The variety of flowers is most 
great, the soil seeming especially adapted 
to their tender culture, whilst the warm 
sun and gentle showers keep them con- 
stantly in bloom. The flowers generally 
are of the most gaudy hues, but strange 
to say, devoid of perfume. Roses, of all 
kinds, are particularly fine; frequently I 
would measure them six inches in di- 
ameter. The cactus grows to a height of 
six feet, and remains constantly in bloom. 
It is to be here noticed, the taste for 
flowers, exhibited by the English every- 
where, around their private as well as 
public buildings and gardens, This ex- 
cessive attachment has been vividly de- 
scribed in a beautiful poem, by Charles 
Mackay, (which is subjoined,) on a com- 
mon field primrose, which was sent out 
from England to the Botanical Gardens 
of Melbourne. Upon announcement in 
the papers of its arrival in port, a grand 
reception was given it; several thousand 


turned out to see the “‘Gentle Stranger” 


brought ashore, and the pressure of the 
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crowd was such, that it was found neces- 
sary to call out the police to preserve 
order, and to make a line through which 
the primrose, in its glass case, might pass 
in safety. 

The Botanical Gardens will require 
several visits, to insure a good inspection 
of its great variety of plants and animals; 
and as the Government bards frequently 
perform here, it renders the Gardens still 
more attractive. But the scenery from 
the banks of the beautiful little Yarra, 
must not be lost to the visiter. This little 
river, which is nut much wider than a 


canal, at all times teems with little row-_ 
boats and steamers, of every variety of 


form and hue, and its banks nightly 
reverberate with soft music or merry 
laughter of gay parties, enjoying a moon- 
light skim over its placid surface. There 
are many points on the river, from which 
the view is fine, especially Hodgson’s 
Point, communicating between the sub- 
urbs of Collingwood and Boroondara, 
about two-and-a-half miles from Mel- 
bourne; it is a most picturesque spot, 
where a high, ragged bank, on one side, 
fronts the richly stoeked Gardens of St. 
Hellers and Abbotsford on the other. 
The “ Willows” is also another favourite 
retreat, where many a pleasant party 
have been indebted for friendly shade 
from the noonday sun, and none can, at 
any time, pass the place without being 
struck by the scene. Opposite a rugged 
bank, clothed with tangled verdure, and 
shaded by gum trees that have escaped 
the woodman’s axe, along group of droop- 
ing willows bend gracefully over the 
river, while their slender branches dip 
into the mid-stream, and wave gracefully 
with every ripple. A full view of these 
trees is gained by the pedestrian, as, 
having crossed Hodgson’s Point from Mel- 
bourne, he walks over the opposite hill, 
and descends towards the adjacent bend, 
which, owing to the sinuosities of the 
Yarra, is immediately opposite to the 
ferry he has just left. These beautiful 
groves along the Yarra are often whitened 
with the tents of Cricket clubs, Regattas, 
and other rural sports, which are much 
indulged in by the English. There are, 
also, many fine drives in the vicinity of 
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Melbourne, and every evening the whole 
populace appear to be enjoying a drive. 
A little two-wheeled cab, with two seats 
back to back, seating three or four persons 
besides the driver, and drawn by one 
horse, is the common vehicle used, and I 
must say, a most delightful little convey- 
ance; they are also used in the city, in 
the place of our clumsy omnibusses ; the 
rates of fare, which are conspicuously 
painted on them, are very low, and a 
cording to distance only. 
Horseback riding is also much indulged 
in. Ladies and gentlemen are at all 
times seen on their little colonial ponies, 
going at a racing gullop through the 
streets, which is the common speed as 
well for the butcher-boy as the jockey. 
The few remaining places of amusement, 
in the city, are the “‘ Argyle Rooms,” 
* Queen’s Arcade,” and numerous con- 
cert rooms ; these latter are established 
particularly for the benefit of the labour- 
ing classes, with admittance at such a 
figure that ‘every one can enjoy good 
rausic, the taste for which is most pleas- 
ing to observe, manifesting itself at almost 
every corner, by a fine brass or string 
band, instead ofour detestable hand organs. 
The good order observed in Melbourne 
is quite remarkable, and it must have 
been the first act of its Legislative Coun- 
cil to provide an efficient police, without 
which it is evident such a city would 
soon fall to ruin, and its inhabitants be- 
come worse than the wild, barbarous 
tribes of its interior. The police system 
is good, and are divided into the day, 
night, and detective corps, each being 
well armed and uniformed. The day 
policemen are always conspicuous, in 
their white pants, cap and gloves, and 
blue jackets, and are to be seen at every 
corner, or wheresoever you may turn. 
The night police wear the fatigue over- 
coat, dark pants and cap, and a belt con- 
taining a brace of pistols and a dark 
lantern. I must compliment these gentle- 
men as being very polite and attentive, 
especially to strangers, and very strict 
and vigilant, particularly at night, when 
no one is allowed to stand still, and gener- 
ally, after a certain hour, no one must be 
seen. By an immense number of these 
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dark lantern gents, the city is kept very 
quiet, and I certainly felt more safe on its 
noiseless streets at midnight, than in New 
York in broad day; still Melbourne has 
its due share of street fights, murders, 
and rows in general, many of which I 
almost daily witnessed. The rarity with 
which fires occur, the great enemy in our 
cities, is strange; only one took place, in 
this great city, during my stay. This is 
Owing much to the non-combustible ma- 
terial of which nearly all the buildings 
are composed, together with the great 
facilities for putting fires out, which is 
done without the use of engines, the 
great force of the water, in itself, being 
sufficient for the loftiest building. All 
the water is brought from a lake thirty 
milcs distant, and such is the elevation 
of it as to require no reservoir, Mel- 
bourne water, however, is not very in- 
viting to drink, and a resort to the mild 
wines becomes necessary, leaving this 
large quantity of water to be thrown 
upon the streets in laying the dust, which 
is necessary every few hours. 

I will now observe the state of trade, 
and business prospects of Mebourne, and 
endeavour to give the true state of af- 
fairs, and refute the many extravagant 
statements issued by shippers, in order 
to fill their vessels. 

One will be somewhat disappointed in 
seeing so little of that business appear- 
ance to be expected in such a large city ; 
no hurrying merchants and clerks, or 
heavy-laden drays, meet the eye; and 
save the many cabs, and inland teams, 
the streets are comparatively quiet. With 
the exception of a few fancy stores, most 
of the shops were well filled with goods, 
not easily disposed of, especially in the 
wholesale business, which, I was told, 
was at a complete stand-still, causing the 
usual heavy importations from Europe 
and the United States to be greatly di- 
minished, The spirit for manufactures, 
now extensively done in every branch, 
has tended yreatly to this, though: the 
immediate cause has been the great de- 
crease in the yield of gold, and the lower- 
ing of prices consequently, has caused a 
reverse of many fortunes. The main im- 
ports from the United States have been, 
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heretofore, (1859,) lumber, breadstuffs, 
provisions, tobacco, liquors, and the cheap 
manufactured wares from the Northern 
States. Virginia flour has been largely 
imported via New York; Richmond 
brands always commanding the highest 
prices; but since the greater attention to 
agriculture, of late, and the success with 
which wheat is raised in Tasmania and 
the adjoining colonies, exportation of this 
article, by our millers, cannot long be 
very remunerative ; forty shillings (Eng- 
lish) per barrel, however, was obtained 
for one cargo of 10,000 barrels, which 
was considered fair. Tobacco, liquors, 
tea, coffee, and sugar, the only dutiable 
articles, command fine prices, which 
will probably be maintained, since the 
efforts at their culture have proved a 
failure. Boots and shoes, notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of leather in the 
colony, are high, the most common selling 
- at thirty shillings ($7) per pair; but 
lumber, of which there is not a stick 
growing in the colony, will always rule 
high, and our Southern forests will, 
doubtless, soon find their way thither. 
The Trades, of all kinds, are remuner- 
ative in Melbourne, and are, I can 
promise, more to be relied upon, for a 
fortune, than the gold fields. To give the 
true rates of prices, I will extract a 
report of the labour market, from a recent 
Me]bourne journal; 

‘Mr, Elderton reports that the labour 
market has been completely at a stand- 
sti!l during the early part of the week, 
and few agricultural, or station men, 
were engaged. Since the change of 
weather, a little better demand has been 
made, but to a very trifling extent. The 
interior is fully supplied, and it is re- 
ported to Mr. Elderton, by employers, that 
men beg for employment for their food. 
Married couples have been asked for, but 
at reduced wages, and they must be with- 
out children. Male domestic servants 
have been little looked for, but a few 
generally useful men have been engaged. 
Female servants of the best description, 
wit!) undeniable ref2rences, and able to 
perfirm the required duties of a genteel, 
wel! regulated family, are in demand at 
good wages, Servants for hotels, farm 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


and stations, are not asked for to the ex- 
tent usual at this season (December). 
Wages are certainly on the decline, but 
this being the best season of the year for 
men, they hold out as long as they are 
able, and demand as follows, but the 
variations are great, and according to the 
resources of the servant. Wages, in a 
few weeks, will be much lower than at 
present: Married couples, with families, 
£60 to £70 per annum; gardeners, £52 
to £60 do.; grooms, 20s. to 25s. per 
week ; shepherds, £30 to £35 per. year; 
hut-keepers, £20 to £25 do.; general 
farm servants, lds. to 20s. per week; 


mowers, 4s. 6d. per acre; haymakers, ~ 


20s. per week; ploughmen, 20s. do. ; 
bullock drivers on road, 20s. do.; do. on 
farms and stations, 15s. to 20s. do.; men 
cooks for farms and stations, 20s. to 25s. 
do.; cooks for hotels, from £2 to £4 per 
week; female cooks, £40 per year; 
general servants, £25 to £30 do. ; nurse- 
maids, £16 to £25 do. ; laundresses, £30 
to £35 do. ; house-maids, £26 to £30 do. ; 
parlour-maids, £25 to £30 do.; carpenters, 
11s, to 12s. per day ; masons, bricklayers 
and blacksmiths, lls, to 13s, do.; pick 
and shovel men, 7s. 6d. per day; carters 
and store labourers, 40s. to 50s. per 
week; quarrymen, 10s. to 12s. per day; 
fencers, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d, a rod; splitting 
post apd rails, 20s. to 30s. per hundred.” 
(The latter will do for Uncle Abe.) 
From the above it will be seen that, 
upon a reduction to Federal currency, 
wages are scarcely better than with us, 
and with prospects of a further redaction. 
It is lamentable tu observe the numbers 
walking the streets idle, or lounging 
around the labour offices; and the. fre- 
quent articles of complaint I daily ob- 
served in the papers, confirmed the state 
of things, that Melbourne was overflowed 
with a working class, unable to make 
their living. With thefact thatthe English 
are generally prejudiced against Ameri- 
cans, and American interests, I would 
inform those of my countrymen obtaining 
good wages at home, that they cannot be 
bettered in Melbourne, for the “ hand- 
some” prices of ten and fifteen dollars 
per day, of 1855, are not to be obtained 
in 1859. 
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THE PRIMROSE, 
On the Landing of a Primrose in Melbourne, Australia, 


BY CHAS. MACKAY, 


She comes! make way, ye people! stand reverently aside ; 
She comes! the gentle traveller—in purity and pride. 
Shower welcomes fair upon her, 
To show befitting honour ; 
And give her love and homage from hearts and kindling eyes, 
And believe her—and receive her—with a thousand sympathies. 


She has crossed the stormy ocean, a pilgrim to our shore, 
As fresh as Youth and Beauty—and dear as days of yore; 
Stand back—for she is tender, 
And delicate and slender ; 
And a rude, too boisterous greeting, well-meant altho’ it be, 
Might endanger our sweet stranger from the land beyond the sea. 


Oh, the love that she awakens, and the smiles twin-born with tears, 
That her pleasant face up-summons from the depth of other years; 
When we were blithe and youthful, 
And fresh of heart and truthful, 
And roamed by rimpling rivers and woodland pastures wild, 
To meet her and to greet her, in the valleys where she smiled. 


How often in life’s morning, when none but she was nigh, 
And the blithe, free lark above us, sprinkling music from the sky, 
Beside the stile we’ve waited, 
Until evening hours belated, 
To breathe the youthful passion, that was bold as well as coy, 
To some maiden—love-befaden—full of innocence and joy. 


How often, in life’s noon-time, when our boys and girls were young, 
We have taken them to meadows where the early blossoms sprung, 
In that well-beloved far land, 
And wove them many a garland, 
Of. butter-cups and daisies, and primrose blossoms fair, 
And entwined them—and enshrined them mid the clusters of their hair! 


Stand back, ye joyous people! ye shall see her, every one, 
Ye shall see her—but—not touch her, where we place her in the sun; 
She shall smile on you serenely, 
And fairy-like and queéenly, 
And pour upon your spirits, like the dew from Heaven’s own dome, 
The feelings and revealings, and memories of Home. 








HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN LOWER VIRGINIA. 


BY W. 8S. B 


NUMBER VI. 


: JAMESTOWN. 

Scattered over Eastern Virginia are 
many places of interest, some of which 
have been ailuded to in our former arti- 
cles, but there are three points that pecu- 
liarly arrest the attention. These are 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, and Yorktown ; 
the first suggestive of the trials and suf- 
ferings of colonizing a wilderness, the 
second reminding us of the princely pomp 
of Virginia’s English Governors, and the 
third recalling to mind the patriotism of 
her revolutionary struggle. If James- 
town, with its falling tower and crumbling 
soil, tells the story of Sinith, and Hunt, 
and Pocahontas, and Delaware, no less 
vividly does Williamsburg, with its an- 
cient palace and ruined capital, recall the 
pageantry of Spotswood and Botetourt, 
and Dunmore, and the sturdy debates on 
Independence, while Yorktown, even in 
its decay, reminds us of the French alli- 
ance, and of the patriotic sacrifices of the 
Nelsons, These three points lie within 
a circle, whose diameter does not exceed 
fifteen miles, and, associated as they are 
with historic traditions, they well deserve 
a special place in my account of Lower 
Virginia. 

It is of these three places that I pro- 
pose to give my readers some description, 
contining myself in this article to the 
pioneer colony of Jamestown, This whole 
“Southern Neck” between the York and 
the James, though so early settled and 
once so highly cultivated, seems to be 
going back to astate of nature. Immense 
forests have grown up within the last 
century, and now in the midst of a wil- 
derness, it is hard to recall the traces of 
its eventful seenes. Probably no coun- 
ties in Eastern Virginia are so densely 
wooded as York and James city, and no 
wilder spot. can be found east of the Blue 
Ridge, than the ruin on Ware’s creek, 
known asthe “Stone House,” which 
Smith built in 1608, The site of James- 


town itself, though overhanging the 
James, and visible from every passing 
steamer, is reached only by a circuitous 
route. Landing at King’s Mill @harf, 
several miles below, the traveller stages 
to Williamsburg, (4 miles) whence a pri- 
vate conveyance takes him over a road, 
for a century a well travelled highway, 
now a silent path through a dense woods, 
back to the river, (7 miles) to Jamestown 
Island. Then if he can hire a boat, he 


may cross over to the spot where the_ 


English race first permanently planted 
itself on the American continent. Well 
may he wonder at the silence and solitude 
of these old scenes. | 

The story of this first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America is familiar to 
all. It was made May 13, 1607, on a 
peninsula on the northern bank of the 
Powhatan, about forty miles from its 
mouth. The hero of the colony was John 
Smith, and in ‘him were wrapped up the 
destinies of Virginia. Had he been at 
Roanoke, that island, not Jamestown, 
would, humanly speaking, have been the 
mother of the English colonies: had he 
not been here, Jamestown with its pro- 
geny, would have shared the sad fate of 
Raleigh’s pioneers at Roanoke. Strange 
that so few know the name of John Smith, 
the Ajax and the Ulysses of the Virginia 
colony! Strange that this great State, 
sprung from the seeds of his planting, 
does not perpetuate its founder’s noble 
features and manly frame in marble or 
bronze! 

Jamestown was for nearly a century the 
colonial capital, and the scene of all its 
important events. Natare, however, 
shows no traces of them, and but for the 
memory of man no record would exist.—- 
The actors and their memorials have 
alike passed away. The majestic river 
still rolls on its waters, but every thing 
else has changed. A large part of the 
very soil on which the town stood is now 
under the river. Its houses are all long 
ago gone, leaving no ruins to mark their 
site. But two relics are standing, the 
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church tower, and the ruined magazine, 
emblems of the priest and the soldier, 
who have, in all ages, ruled the world. 
The mere traveller, in the passing steamer 
does not realize that this island, now a 
ploughed field, is the nucleus of English 


civilizgtion in America. To him that 


Tower is but a pile of decaying bricks, 
making no appeal to the imagination, 
suggesting no lessons to the mind. But 
to the antiquary and the student, this 
lonely spot is full of interest, and no 
hurried visit will satisfy his mind.— 
Seated in its ancient churchyard, he will 
love to read the story of the colony, to 
copy its still legible tomb inscriptions, 
and to survey the scenes of its great 
events ; while imagination will people the 
now vacant spots with the forms and 
equipages that once moved here. 

Now an island, this spot was once a 
peninsula, connected with the northern 
bank by an isthmus, which, though long 
ago washed away by the current, is yet 
known as the ‘neck of land.’ The river 
has long been encroaching upon the soil 
of Jamestown, and ere long the oldest 
relis of the spot—the church tower—with 
its encircling tombs, will disappear be- 
neath the resistless wave. The island is 
three miles long, and three-fourths of a 
mile wide, and contains about 1500 acres. 
It belongs to the great landholder on the 
James river, Mr. William Allen. It has 
sold at various times within the last thirty 
years at from $10,000 to $30,000, al- 
though more than half of the island has 
always been a swamp incapable of culti- 
vation. The only house standing is the 
old residence of the Amblev's, a fine brick 
structure, large and substantial, erected 
more than a century ago. This band- 
some old mansion, in its day the abode of 
as refined, intelligent and noble a family 
as any in the colony, is now occupied by 
the proprietor’s overseer. 

Two grand assemblages have met on 
this island in modern times, both of them 
to commemorate its settlement. On May 
13, 1807, its bi-centenary was celebrated 
here. Large crowds of people came, 
among whom were four hundred ladies. 
Thirty-two vessels Jay at anchor before 
the island. Speeches were made and 
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odes recited, and two whole days and 
nights were spent in feasting and mirth, 
when the crowd adjourned to Williams- 
burg, where another day and night were 
spent in the same manner. In the pro- 
cession was carried a monster cannon 
ball, weighing five hundred pounds, a 
relic of the early days of Jamestown, 
which had been brought from England 
to overawe the Indians. Again, in May 
13, 1857, the 250th anniversary of the 
colony was celebrated with equal spirit 
and display. Again were gathered citi- 
zen and soldier, age and youth, resident 
and stranger. But with the irreverence 
of American crowds, neither antiquity 
nor sanctity was remembered, and tomb- 
stones were broken or upturned, which the 
tooth of time had spared for near two cen- 
turies. If such be the result of patriotic 
celebrations, let us have none of them.— 
Better that the trees wave in solitude 
over our historic fields, and the grass grow 
in silence around the graves of our great, 
than that these hallowed spots be dese- 
crated by violence or wantonness. 


This Tower, now almost the sole relic 
of Jamestown, is commonly supposed to 
have belonged to the origimal church, in 
which ‘good Maister Hunt’ officiated, and 
many, as they pass through its portal, are 
pleased with the thought, that through 
this same doorway pussed the heathen 
Pocahontas to her baptism, whence she 
came forth the Christian Rebecea, or 
again when leaning upon the arm of John 
Rolfe, she advanced to the marriage 
altar. It is almost certain, however, that 
the Jamestown church was burned by 
Bacon in 1676, after driving out Sir Wil- 
liam Berkely’s forces, and as this tower 
shows no traces of fire, we infer that it 
was a part of the new church, built after 
that period. But the religious mind will 
love to think that this is the spot on which 
the old churches stood, and that within 
the shadow of this tower the solemn rites 
of Christianity were celebrated for one 
hundred and fifty years, and never ceased 
till the population vanished from the 
island. 


The present grave-yard is much smaller 
than the original one, for about sixty 
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years ago the comparatively few perfect 
tombs were re-enclosed with a new wall. 
Many of the tombs were, until lately, in 
good preservation. None seem to have 
been obelisks, but all are of flat slabs of 
iron stone or black marble, resting on a 
brick or sandstone basis. These slabs 
are very thick and heavy, and were doubt- 
less brought from England. Most of the 
inscriptions are still legible, as the stone 
seems indestructible. The oldest perpet- 
uates the name of Rev. John Gough, de- 
ceased Jan. 15,1683. Probably the most 
interesting tombs are those of the venera- 
ble James Blair and his wife, This 
reverend man was the Father and first 
President of William and Mary College, 
and the commissary of the Bishop of Lon- 
don for the Virginia church. These lie 
side by side, and a huge sycamore having 
sprung up between them, now holds up 
the slab of Mrs. Blair, which has grown 
into the tree, and pushed over the com- 
missary’s slab and broken it into pieces. 
As we stand under the shade of this great 
tree, whose roots underlie these twin 
graves, how natural and how pertinent 
the reflection, that here life springs forth 
from death, and thus the great circle of 
growth, decay and reproduction rolls its 
unceasing course. 


The most careless passenger will be 
stopped, and the most stcical will let fall 
a tear, as he stands by the grave of ;the 
young wife of the historian Beverley, and 
the sister of Byrd, the author of the 
‘Westover Manuscripts.” The inscrip, 
tion is as follows: “Here lyeth interred 
the body of Ursula Beverley, late wife of 
Robert Beverley, and daughter of the 
Hon. Coll. William Byrd, who departed 
this life the last day of October 1698, 
being much lamente:! of all that knqw her. 
Aged 16 years, 11 months and 2 daies.” 
This young mother died in childbed of 
her first offspring, a daughter, of whom 
the tradition is, that she lived to become 
the wife of John Robinson, President of 
the Council, and the mother of Speaker 
Robinson, who paid Washington the fa- 
mous compliment, ‘Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington; your modesty is equal to your 
valour, and that surpasses the power of 
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any language that I possess.” Another 
inscription on a tomb near by, has been 
mach admired for a quality not often 
found in epitaphs: ‘Here lyeth William 
Sherwood, that was born in the parish of 
White Chappell, near London—A great 
sinner, waiting for a joyful resurrection.’ 

With the early history of Jamestown 
and with the trials and sufferings of its 
first years, my readers are supposed to be 
familiar. I shall not therefore recount 
any of these incidents. A state of things, 
however, existed there in its early years, 
of which I presume most persons to be 


ignorant, for it is but recenily that I met» 


with an account of it. It wasa policy of 
government wholly foreign to the spirit 
of English institutions, but justified by 
grave reasons of state. It was introduced 
in the following manner: In the year 
1610, the affairs of the Virginia Company 
had been reduced to the lowest ebb, 
having even been caricatured on the Eng- 
lish stage, and the company was ready to 
dissolve, recall Lord Delaware, and aban- 
don the colony. Providentially they were 
induced by the Governor’s advice to make 
one more effort. This they did, on the 
resignation of Lord Delaware from ill 
health, by appointing Sir Thomas Dale, 
Governor, in May, 1611, with the title of 
Lord High Marshall, and by establishing 
over the colony in general, and over 
Jamestown in particular, a ‘Code of 
Laws, divine, moral and martial,’ a 
blended system of religious, civil and 
military government. This was compiled 
by Sir Thomas Smith, the company’s 
Treasurer, from the military laws of the 
Low Countries, and with all its rigour 
and unfitness for the English race, it 
comes down to us, approved, if not sug- 
gested by the great Bacon. Even an ab- 
stract of this system would fill several 
columns. It was a complete subjection 
of both church and state to martial law, 
and in the hands of a tyrant would have 
proved a whip of scorpions. Its details 
of daily prayer and labor, its rigid claims, 
its military discipline, its bloody penal- 
ties, all subjecting the daily life of the 
peoplé to the rigour of a camp, may be 
seen in Bp. Meade’s interesting volumes. 
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Let us refer to but one feature of this 
discipline, the compulsory attendance at 
church. The ‘Captain of the watch’ on 
week days assembled the companies with 
their tools early in the morning, when 
all. kneeled and made a prayer. Then 
divided into gangs, they went to work 
until 9 or 10 o’clock, when the drum beat 
and all marched to church to evening 
prayer. ‘Half an hour before the divine 
service, morning and evening, the captain 
of the watch had to shut the ports and 
place sentinels, and the bell having 
toed the last time, to search all the 
houses of the town, to command every 
one of what quality soever (the sick and 
hurt excepted) to repair to church ; after 
which he was to follow all the guards 
with their arms, into the church, and lay 
the keys beforé the Governors. On Sun- 
day he was to see that the day was no 
ways profaned by any disorders, gaming, 
drunkenness, intemperate meeting or 
such like in public or private, in the 
streets or within the houses.’ 


Under such a system one can hardly 


suppose that much good would be gained, 
interfering as it did with almost every 
detail of life, and restricting every move- 
ment, and yet it may have been the only 
system that could consolidate the loose 
materials of the colony, Its justification 
is found in the intestine disorders, the 
bitter factions, the idleness and disorders 
of previous years, which bad more than 
once reduced the colony to ruin, while 
its barbarous severities were mitigated, 
if not ignored, under the mild adminis- 
tration of Sir Thomas Dale. 

1 shall allude to but two other events 
in « history of Jamestown. One of 
these concerns Lord Delaware. When 
he arrived in the James river, he met Sir 
Thomas Gates with the remnant of the 
colony, why, having buried their artillery 
and armor, bad sailed down the river on 
their way to Newfoundland. By Dela- 
ware’s. persuasion they returned, and 
Jamestown .was repeopled. His first 
work was to repair_and ornament the 
ehurch, and Strachey, one of the early 
hiss ians, gives quite a pompous des- 
eription of the good nublefman’s attend- 
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ance at church: ‘Every Sunday, when 
the Lord Governor and Captain General 
goeth to ckurch, he is accompanied by all 
the counsellors, captains, other officers, 
and all the gentlemen, with a guard of 
halberdiers, in his Lordship’s livery, 
(fair red cloaks) to the number of fifty 
on each side and behind him. His Lord- 
ship hath his seat in the choir, in a great 
velvet chair, with a velvet cushion spread 
before him, on which he kneeleth ; and 
on each side sit the council, captains and 
officers, each in their place ; and when he 
returneth home again, he is waited on to 
his house in the same manner, 


The other event is one which has asso- 
ciated this deserted spot with the history 
of representative government in America, 
It was here that on Friday, July 30, 1619, 
assembled by order of Governor Yeardly, 
in the choir of the charch, after prayers 
by the Rev. Mr. Bucke, the representa- 
tives of the eleven boroughs of the colony, 
forming the first republican legislature 
ever metin America. The record of their 
proceedings, which show all the mingled 
loyalty and independence that have ever 
characterized the Virginia Burgesses, is 
preserved in the English State-paper 
Office. 


But we must leave this old spot, so 
dear to the antiquarian and to the con- 
templative mind. Its decay ig fast has- 
tening into desvlation. Soon its last 
relics will have crumbled away, or been 
swept into the river, but the memories of 
the past are not thus fading, and even if 
the island itself should sink under the 
waters of the James, history and tradi- 
tion will ever preserve the memory of 
this first permanent English settlement 
in the Western world, 


a 
NUMBER VII. 


Tue PALAce AND THE 
Cruurca. 


WILLIAMSBURG : 


Williamsburg is the historical city of 
Virginia. It was for eighty years the 
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capital of the colony in its palmiest days, 
it has been for a century and three quar- 
ters the seat of the second college estab- 
lished in the British colonies. If James- 
town deserves its name as the first home 
of English civilization on this continent, 
Williamsburg, its successor and the 
second capital of Virginia, is equally the 
object of interest to the statesman, and of 
admiration to the scholar. This old 
town, now a quiet and sleepy village, with 
only the life and animation imparted by 
a college and its inmates, was once the 
scene of Virginia’s greatest social refine- 
ment, hospitality, statesmanship and 
literature. Its history is so fullof great 
incidents, that one is surprised td contrast 
the bright narrative with the dull and 
dozing appearance of the present town. 
Aside from its age, its dignity, and its 
classic fame as the seat of William and 
Mary College, two circumstances give to 
Williamsburg a peculiar interest. No 
American city has witnessed so much of 
the pomp and display of kingly rule. 
Virginia a century ago, was a vice-royal- 
ty—England’s first and favourite colony 
—and the mother country governed it 
with courtly splendor. The British 
Barons who represented majesty here, as 
‘Governors and Captain Generals’ of Vir- 
ginia, reproduced, on a small scale, the 
parade of the English court, and Wil- 
liamsburg became a miniature of; St. 
James. The Governor was the King; 
the Council, the House of Lords; the 
Burgesses, the House of Commons; the 
Reverend the Commissary, the Bishop of 
London; Bruton charch, St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral; and William and Mary chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. Hence to the loyal 
Virginian, a visit to Williamsburg, under 
the old regime, was a Visit to the foun- 
tain head of authority, and to his md 
its grand scenes of civil and military dis- 
play represented, however feebly, the 
splendour of monarchy at home. 
' The next point which gives dismmetion 
to Williamsburg, and associates it with 
republican institutions, is the great 
political principles and° constitutional 
enactments, which have originated here. 
To Virginia is justly due the credit of the 


revolutionary struggle. Her statesman- 
ship devised the plan and marshalled the 
principles of the Revolution. Her states- 
men started and guided the movement. 
These plans and principles so far as they 
had a local origin, emanated from Wil- 
liamsburg, for it was here that Virginia’s 
statesmen counselled and acted, Her 
old capital, now disappeared, a few bro- 
ken bricks being its last relics, was the 
birth-place of these principles, and the 
theatre of their first display. Here was 
thie laboratory of State documents, whose 
influence has traversed the world. The 


assertion may be deemed a bold one, but» 


it is made on sufficient authority, that the 
First written constitution ef a free com- 
monwealth ever known was penned in ihe 
old loyal city of Williamsburg. Merits 
like these outlast the physical features of 
a place, and Williamsburg may pass from 
decay into desolation, and yet its name 
will survive and be equaily dear to the 
loyalist and the republican. 

Will my readers visit with me this an- 
cient spot. The road hither from James- 
town was nce a part of the great high- 
way to Hampton, broad and open, and 
traversed by all the fashion and dignity of 
the colony. Green Spring, the country 
seat of Sir William Berkeley, the Stuart 
Governor of Virginia, lay on the route, 
but its fair attractions areall gone. Now 
the road is a mere forest pathy with here 
and there a settlement in the woods, and 
given up to solitude. Seven miles brings 
the travellet into the west end of the old 
metropolis. As he emerges from the 
woods, he descries the steeple of ol. Wil- 
liam and Mary, and whirling past its 
honoured walls, and in front of its an- 
cient lawn, he enters the main street of 
Williamsburg. 

Before describing it, let us look a little 
into its history. This site was first occu: 
pied by a town in 1632, and was then 
called the Middle Plantation, evidently 
from its standing half way between the 
York and the James river. Very little is 
known of the place until after the year 
1698, when it became the capital of the 
colony, having already taken the name of 
William III.; but it must have been an 
important place, for its present fine 
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church was built in 1678 to replace a 
commoner one, and its graveyard testifies 
to the residence of many of the higher 
families. With the removal hither of the 
seat of government from Jamestown by 
Governor Nicholson, begins the histori- 
cal interest of Williamsburg. Jones, a 
writer of that period, assures us that 
Nicholson had so little of the Jacobite 
feeling, or was so shrewd a courtier, that 
‘he laid out the city in the form of a ci- 
pher, made of W. and M., the initials of 
the new sovereigns. No vestige of this 
shape now remaining, the fact has been 
discredited, but the historian Beverley 
corroborates Jones statement that this 
compliment had been paid to William 
and Mary, for he says ‘In Spotswood’s 
time, (1710-1722,) the streets of the town 
were altered from the principal forms of 
W’s and M’s to much more conveniences.’ 

The topography of the town presents 
several points of interest. Its location is 
on the ridge uf the water shed, dividing 
the James and the York, not less than 
five miles from either. From the roof of 
the Lunatic Asylum can be seen the 
waters of both these streams. The main 
street is a noble thoroughfare, three- 
fourths of a mile long, running east and 
west, and terminated respectively by the 
capitol and William and Mary College. 
This street is the dividing line between 
York and James city counties, and still 
bears its aficient name of Duke of Glou- 
cester street. It was so called from the 
young Duke of Gloucester, the last survi- 
ving child of Queen Anne, who died in 
boyhood, while being trained under the 
governorship of the Duke and Dutchess of 
Marlborough. This, with a few other 
streets and a public square, compose the 
town. About midway in the length of 
Duke of Gloucester street, a broad avenue 
turns northward for 200 yards to the 
Palace, as the Governor’s house was 
anciently called. Though the main build- 
ing was burned while occupied by the 
French troops, just after the battle of 
Yorktown, its two outbuildings, flanking 
the main entrance, originally the Office 
and the Guard House, but now very 
commodious residences, still bear the 
name of the Palace, and the avenue is 
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called the Palace Green. ‘The double 
row of noble catalpas, lining this avenue, 
was 4 century ago in its prime, and their 
branches were hung on the King’s birth- 
night with variegated lanters, to illumi- 
nate the approaches to the Governor’s 
ball.’ 

This Palace, where Spotswood and Bo- 
tetourt and Dunmore held their miniature 
court, and in which Patrick Henry lived 
during his governorship of the State— 
Virginia’s first republican Governor being 
the last occupant of her old vice-royal 
mansion—is described by Jones as a huge 
pile of bricks seventy-four by sixty-eight 
feet, ‘a magnificent structure, built at the 
public expense, finished and beautified 
with fine gardens, offices, walks, a fine 
canal, orchards, &c., with a great number 
of the best arms, nicely posited by the 
ingenious contrivance of the most accom- 
plished Col. Spotswood. This likewise 
has the ornamental addition of a good 
cupola or lantern, illuminating most of 
the town upon birth nights and other 
nights or occasional rejoicings.’ The 
grounds in the rear comprised 360 acres, 
and were laid out as a park, being planted 
with foreign trees, many of them lindens, 
the first introduced on this continent, 
haying been imported by Dunmore from 
his native Scotland. A few of these trees 
still remain in all their beauty. Some 
years ago when the Hon. Charles Augus- 
tus Murray visited Williamsburg, having 
ascended the James river by a singular 
coinvidence in the steamer ‘Patrick Hen- 
ry,’ as soon as he alighted from the stage, 
his first inquiry was for the Palace, and 
he hastened thither to behold the scene 
of his grandfather’s struggle and flight, 
and to pluck a branch from the lindens 
transplarted by his grandfather’s hand. 

Of the refined society which adorned 
Williamsburg in its palmy days, and of 
the splendour of its public life, there are 
many evidences in history and tradition, 
but I have no space for them here. One 
sentence, in the style of Thackeray, from 
the pen of a well-known young Virginian, 
gives us a taste of this high life: ‘His 
Excellency, the Royal Governor, reigned 
at the Palace in vice-royal glory, the 
streets were alive with chariots drawn by 
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their four or six glossy horses, and driven 
by the plethoric black coachman in gold 
lace and livery; the Raleigh Tavern, with 
its fine ball room, the Apollo, was the re- 
sort of the gaily-dressed bucks of the 
colony, many of them students of the 
worshipful College of William and Mary, 
who figured in magnificent waistcoats, all 
covered with flowers in gold thread, and 
reaching to their knees, in coats em- 
broidered and splendid with chased but- 
tons, in snowy-silk stockings and high- 
heeled shoes, in queues tied with gay rib- 
bons, and a snow-storm of powder on the 
hair.’ Grigsby, in his admirable Dis- 
course on the ‘Virginia Convention of 
1776,’ gives a graphic picture of the 
country life of Williamsburg. 

On the North-west corner of Duke of 
Gloucester street and the Palace Green, 
stands old Bruton church, in the midst of 
its necropolis, whose sleeping inhabitants 
are more numerous than those of the 
living city around. This venerable pile, 
built in 1678, will yet outlast many mod- 
ern churches. Constructed with hard 
brick, and still harder mortar, nothing 
but absolute neglect or actual violence 
will ever destroy it. In a former article 
I described this church, but I desire now 
to quote a few of its more interesting 
epitaphs. 

A short inscription, on a plain slab 
lying on the ground, has excited the vain 
curiosity of more than one generation.— 
Three words tell its story, ‘Hugh Orr; 
Hammerman.’ Whether the deceased 
was @ carpenter, a mason, a smith, or 
mayhap an amateur geologist ; what his 
nativity, his age, his time of death, no re- 
cord informs us. His name, with its 
mysterious appendage, alone attests a 
human beings’s tomb. 

On a slab fixed on the chancel wall is 
the following, which I quote for an inter- 
esting tradition : 


| 1722 
Inscribed to the Memory of 
: Dr. William Cocke, 
An English Physician, born of respectable 
parents, 
1672 
‘At Sudbury in Suffolk 
And educated at Queen’s Col. Cambridge: 
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After lauding his character, and naming 
his honours, the epitaph goes on: 


He died suddenly, sitting a Judge upon the 
bench 
Of the General Court in the capitol, 1722. 
His Hn’ble friend, Alex. Spotswood, Esq.. 
then Gov’r, 
With the principal gentlemen of the country 
Attended his funeral, 
And weeping saw the corpse interred 
At the west side of the in this church, 


‘I quote this, not only for the quaint 
idea of introducing Gov. Spotswood, as 
weeping at the grave, but for the inter~ 
esting circumstance that this Dr. Cocke 
is the original of ‘Dr. Evelyn’ in the 
Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe, a novel 
by the late Dr. Caruthers of Savannah. 

Close to this is another slab on the 
wall whose inscription led me to some 
interesting investigations. 


Near this marble lyes 
Ye Honorable Daniel Parke 
Of the county of Essex, Esq’r who 
Was one of his Majesty’s counsellors ; 
And sometimes Secretary of the 
Collony of Virginia. He died ye 6th of 
March, Anno 1679. 

His other felicityes were crowned by 
His happy marridg with Rebbecka, 
The daughter of George Evelyn, 
of the county of Surry, Esq’r.; she dyed 
The 2d of January, anno 1672 at 
Long Ditton in the county of Surry, and 
Left behind her a most 
Hopeful Progeny. 


These words, ‘a most hopeful progeny.’ 
thus paraded before the eyes of the wor- 
shippers in Bruton church, are, singular- 
ly enough, flatly contradicted by the 
character of the only child of this pair 
that we know anything of. This was 
Daniel Parke, jr., a violent man, who 
came to a violent death. As a specimen 
of his ill-manners take the following :— 
Having conceived a great dislike to the 
President of William and Mary College, 
the Rev. Commissary Blair, Parke re- 
solved to mortify him by insulting his 
wife. Mrs. Blair sat in the pew of Mr. 
Ludwell, Parke’s father-in-law, in Bruton 
church. One Sunday he came into 
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church, and rudely seizing Mrs. Blair by 
the arm, drew her out of the pew, saying 
she should not sit there. Some time af- 
ter this Parke fled for some offence to 
England, and managed to get a seat in 
Parliament. Being expelled for bribery, 
he went to Holland, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Marlborough, and carried 
home in a note from the Duke to the 
Duvehess the first tidings of the victory 
of Blenheim. This note is preserved asa 
relic in the archives of Blenheim palace. 
It is written with a lead pencil on a slip, 
torn from a memorandum book, for on 
the back is a note of tavern expenses, and 
an entry of bread furnished the troops. 
It is as follows: 


‘August 13, 1704. 
Ihave not time to say more, but to beg 
you will give my duty to the Queen, and 
let her know her army has had a glorious 
victory. M. Tallard and two other gener- 
als are in my coach and I am following 
the rest. The bearer, my aid-de-camp, 
Colonel Parke, will give her an account of 
what has passed. I shall do it in a day or 

two by another, more at length. 
MARLBOROUGH.’ 


For this he was offered by the Queen a 
reward of £500, but he begged to have 
instead her Majesty’s portrait, which was 
granted him, painted in miniature and 
set with diamonds. In Coxe’s Marlbo- 
rough this note is given, but the bearer is 
called by mistake Colonel Pack. By the 
Dutchess of Marlborough’s interest with 
Queen Anne, Parke got the government 
of Antigua, where his violence and licen- 
tiousness sdon raised all classes against 
him. The Home Government recalled 
him but he refused to obey, until at last 
(Dec. 7, 1710) the people rose against 
him, and in the melee he was killed. A 
portrait of Parke by Kneller, painted in 
1707, represents him arrayed in crimson 
velvet embroidered with gold, Queen 
Anne’s miniature hanging from his neck, 
Mar]borough’s dispatch in his right hand, 
and the battle of Blenheim in the back- 
ground. This portrait is now in Arling- 
ton House, the late residence of Geo. W. 
P. Custis, the great grandson of Parke’s 
daughter. 
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This daughter was named Frances, who 
married John Custis, of Arlington, on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, and became the 
mother of Daniel Parke Custis, whose 
widow married Washington. That she 
was scarcely more ‘hopeful’ than her 
father, may be inferred from the inscrip- 
tion on her husband’s tomb, which he 
had in his will ordered their son Daniel 
to erect at a cost of £500, and on pain of 
disinheritance, to engrave upon it these 
words: 


Under this marble tomb lies the body of 
the Hon. John Custis, Esq., 
of the city of Williamsburg, 
And Parish of Bruton, i 
Formerly of Hungar’s Parish on the Eas- 
tern shore 
of Virginia, and county of Northampton. 
Aged 71 years, and yet lived but seven years, 
Which was the space of time he kept 
A bachelor’s home at Arlington. 
On the Eastern shore of Virginia. 


On the opposite side are the words, 
‘This inscription is put on his tomb by 
his own positive orders.’ So unhappy 
seems Col. Custis to have been in his 
matrimonial relations, that in this epi- 
taph, dictated by his own pen, he ignores 
the whole married portion of his life, and 
calls his short bachelorhood the whole 
period of his existence. What a sad 
memorial is this, by her own husband, of 
Frances Parke, and what a bitter satire 
on the domestic life of this pair is thus 
perpetuated on the old tomb at Arling- 
ton! Let us hope that there was other 
‘progeny’ of old Daniel Parke and Re 
becea Evelyn more ‘hopeful,’ and who 
verified in their lives the record on their 
tomb. 

But I must close this article, and yet I 
have not half done with the traditions of 
this old city of Williamsburg. With my 
reader’s permission I will devote one or 
two other articles to the political and 
literary features of this, in some respects 
the most interesting town in America,— 
In these I shall speak particularly of 
William and Mary College, and of the 
old ‘capital,’ the seat of Virginia’s revo- 
lutionary glory. 
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WILLIAMSBURG: THE OLD CAPITOL. 


Of Williamsburg, the last colonial 
capital of Virginia, and the chief theatre 
of her revolutionary history, the story is 
equally interesting and instructive. The 
city itself is associated with much that is 
glorious in the annals of the Revolution, 
while the recollections of its ancient capi- 
tol will awaken the liveliest sympathy. 
The dullest heart cannot fail to be roused 
by the traditions of this time-honoured 
place, and epecially of its famous State 
House, within whose walls the first ef- 
fectual impulse was given to American 
Sreedom, and its most important princi- 
ples enunciated and put into practice. I 
propose therefore to devote this number 
to the political account of Williamsburg, 
and to vindicate its claims to our rever- 
ence and regard. 

Those who have read the last number of 
these Sketches will remember the topo- 
graphy of Williamsburg, and especially 
the position of its great thoroughfare, the 
Duke of Gloucester street, running east 
and west. At the eastern terminus of 
this street, looking down its whole length, 
and flanked by its forks, as they lead out 
of the city, stands a handsome Academy. 
This building oceupies the site, and is 
constructed, in part, of the materials of 
the famous capitol, the Senate House of 
Virginia’s great Burgesses and Statesmen. 
After an existence of nearly a century, 
this capitol was burned to the ground in 
1832, In Howe’s Historical Collections 
of Virginia, a print of it is preserved. Its 
predecessor was also burned in 1746, not- 
withstanding the precautions referred to 
in Jones’ phrase, ‘‘the use of fire, can- 
dles and tobacco is prohibited in the 
capitol.” This first capitol, as described 
by Jones, ‘“ was a noble, beautiful and 
commodious pile as any of its kind, built 
at the cost of the late Queen | Anne] and 
by direction of the Governor [Spots- 
wood|.””? The building which we are now 
considering, was a copy of the former, 
and was probably even more worthy of 
Jones’ flattering description. 
Disappeared as this old capitol has, 
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what proud emotions swell the heart of 
one who visits even its site and beholds 
the spot where began the struggle for 
liberty, debated by the eloquence, con- 
ducted by the military skill, and perfected 
by the statesmanship in so great a degree 
of Virginia’s sons! Let us enumerate 
some of the events that have given a last- 
ing interest to this old capitol, or endeared 
it as the home of American liberty. It 
was in this Senate House that Speaker 
Robinson’s - felicitous compliment was 
paid to the youthful Washington on his 
appearance as a Burgess from Westmore- 
land, whose embarrassment was so great 
that he was unable in the presence of 
the House to utter a word. It was 
here that Patrick Henry, “an ob- 
scure and unpolished rustic in coarse ap- 
parel,” made his parliamentary debate 
ten years before the Revolution, and 
electrified the colonial aristocracy. It 
was here that 


“ The forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip’ of the 
seas,” 


opposed the resolutions against the Stamp 
Act, which he had hastily written on a 
blank leaf of a ‘Coke upon Lyttleton,”’ 
and his fiery eloquence was met with the 
ery of “Treason,” begun by Speaker 
Robinson, and echoed by the Burgesses. 
It was here that “after a most bloody 
debate,” these resolutions, which gave 
the first great blow to British supremacy 
on this side of the Atlantic, were passed, 
but by so close a vote that Mr. Jefferson, 
then a law student in William and Mary 
College, overheard Peyton Randolph, 
who, with Wythe, Pendleton and Bland 
opposed Henry, exclaim as he passed 
from the chamber into the lobby, “ By 
God! I would have given five hundred 
guineas for a single vote.” It was here 
that the Burgesses resenting Lord Dun- 
more’s encroachments, originated the 
“correspondence system” in 1773, be- 
tween the sister colonies, to inquire into 
British invasion of their rights, and to 
bring about a closer union, which led, as 
Jefferson predicted, to a general Con- 
gress. It was here that the First Vir- 
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ginia Convention was held in August, 
1774, with Peyton Randolph for its Pre- 
sident, and took up.the quarrel of their 
northern sister, declaring “ that an attack 
upon one of the colonies was an attack 
upon all British America,” and appoint- 
ing deputies with instructions to a Gene- 
ral Congress, beld next month in Phila- 
delphia. It was here that the Third Vir- 
ginia Convention in May, 1776, instructed 
their delegates to the General Congress 


+o propose in that body a Declaration,,. 


that the “united Colonies are free and 
independent States,” the first step towards 
liberty not to be retraced, that was made in 
the Revolution. It was here that the 
“Declaration of Rights,” the master- 
piece of George Mason, whom Mr. Madi- 
son calls ‘“‘ the greatest statesman of Vir- 
ginia,” the model of all similar papers, 
the superior of the English Declaration 
by Somers, was written, discussed and 
passed. And finally, to the perpetual 
honour of this capitol, it was here that 
was published to the world, from the pen 
of the same George Mason, the first writ- 
ten constitution of a free commonwealth 
in the history of mankind. Before claims 
like these, why should Faneuil Hall be 
called the cradle of American Liberty? 
In contrast. with them she rather sinks 
out of. sight, and Virginia’s honoured 
State House, in the ancient city of Wil- 
liam and Mary, rises before us as the true 
cradle of republican principles and con- 
stitutional liberty. 

This famous edifice, the theatre of so 
many grand events, and illustrious for 
the counsels of Randoph and Mason, and 
for the eloquence of Henry and Lee, 
should never have perished. Though 
destroyed by fire, it should have been re- 
constructed on the old site, after the old 
model, and as far as possible of the old 
materials, and consecrated to the patriotic 
memories of the past. Nothing less dig- 
nified or less sacred should have occupied 
its place, and this capitol, new but still 
the same, should have perpetuated for- 
ever its glorious recollections. But here, 
as at Jamestown, Westmoreland, York- 
town and everywhere else in this State, 
we find illustrated Virginia’s neglect of 
her own historic claims. Her old build- 
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ings are allowed to decay, her great 
statesmen sleep, many of them, in un- 
marked graves, and the mere memory of 
their fathers, not its outward perpetua- 
tion, seems to satisfy her children. 

Before leaving this old spot I will, with 
my readers permission, attempt to prove 
my statement that Virginia was the first 
colony to originate a permanent written 
constitution. To do so will require an 
examination of North Carolina’s claim to 
this honour. The whole subject will be 
found discussed in Grigsby’s “‘ Virginia’s 
Convention of 1776.” The prevailing 
notion is that the people of Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolinia, were the first in 
the Revolution to declare a technical in- 
dependence, and to make a free constitu- 
tion for their future government, and 
meetings are claimed to have been held 
for this purpose on the 20th and the 31st 
of May, 1775, more than a year before 
the Virginia Declaration. Let us examine 
this claim. That the Mecklenburg peo- 
ple acted independence by overturning 
the royal government is true; but did 
they make a formal declaration of this 
Independence, or establish a plan for 
their permanent future government? In 
the first place there is no original minute 
extant of the proceedings of a meeting 
on May twentieth. Two copies of such a 
minute are in existence, both very old, 
but neither older than 1793, and the two 
differing so much as to disprove either of 
them as a copy of an original. If there 
ever was such a meeting of the Mecklen- 
burg people on the 20th of May, its re- 
cord is lost, and these two copies were 
probably taken down from memory, being 
much coloured by subsequent recollec- 
tions. The date of these copies disproves 
the charge against Mr. Jefferson of pla- 
giarism from these resolutions, 

In the second place, the same men who 
are said to have declared independence 
on the 20th of May, did on the 30th or 
31st of May, ten days afterwards, estab- 
lish w form of government for Mecklen- 
burg county, a copy of which, published 
in the “‘S. C, Gazette” of June 13, was 
sent by Sir James Wright, Governor of 
Georgia, to Lord Dartmouth, the colonial 
Secretary of State. But in this docu- 
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ment these patriots not only make no al- 
lusion to any previous meeting, which is 
unaccountable, if within two short weeks 
they had assumed such a novel positon as 
that of independence, but but they ex- 
pressly provide therein for a probable re- 
conciliation with England. Witness the 
18th Resolve: ‘‘That these Resolves shall 
be in fall force and virtue, until instruc- 
tions from the Provincial Congress, regu- 
lating the jurisprudence of the Province, 
shall provide otherwise, or the legislative 
body of Great Britain resign its unjust 
and arbitrary pretensions with respect to 
America.” <A weak and illogical course 
like this is not credible in such men as 
Brevard, Polk and the Alexanders. 

Their action on the 31st of May proves 
two things: first, that no Declaration of 
Independence was made on the 20th of 
May, and secondly, that their plan of 
government was not the permanent con- 
stitution of a people who intend to be 
free and independent, because it distinct- 
ly provides for its abrogation and their 
return to their allegiance in case the 
quarrel should be made up. ‘To sum up 
the matter, there is no contemporary evi- 
dence that any meeting at all was held 
previous to the 3lst of May, while in the 
proceedings of that as well as in the only 
State constitutions older than Virginia’s, 
to-wit, those of South Carolina and New 
Hampshire, both of which purported to 
be but temporary expedients until q re- 
conciliation with England, there is noth- 
ing to disprove the position that Vinginia 
by her representatives in Convention in 
Williamsburg, June 29,1776, did establish 
the first written constitution of a free peo- 
plein the history of the world. 

Not far from the capital on the north 
side of the Duke of Gloucester street, 
stood, until a couple of years ago, the 
old Raleigh Tavern. It was fora century 
or more a hotel, though in its latter years 
it was not frequented by the great states- 
men and the aristocratic personages that 
distinguished its early days. It was a 
long and low wooden building, plain in 
its structure, with a fair bust of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh surrounding its portal. Its 
largest room was dignified b7 the name 
of the * Apollo,” from the festivities that 


took place there, but it was more deserved- 
ly famous for the gathering of Virginia’s 
“rebel” chiefs in council in the days of 
the Revolution. The old Raleigh had in 
late years sunk into the every-day associa- 
tions of a village inn, but no elapse of 
time can destroy the memory of its fes- 
tive scene under the old regime, graced 
by the presence of royal governors, mem- 
bers of the King’s council and loyal Bur- 
gesses; or make us forget the famous, 
“ committee of correspondence,” the im- 
mortal eleven, Peyton Randolph, Robert 
C. Nicholas, Richard Bland, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund 
Pendleton, Patrick Henry, Dudley Digges,~ 
Dabney Carr, Archibald Cary and Thos. 
Jefferson, whose sessions were held in the 
*“ Apollo,” and whose counsels perfected 
the union of the colonies. But alas! fire 
had reserved the old Raleigh for its con- 
suming flames, On Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 10, 1859, this historic house of such 
ancient and worthy fame, was burned to 
the ground, and nothing was saved but 
the bust of the gallant knight, whose 
name it bore. Thus one by one the old 
glories of Williamsburg fall a prey to the 
wasting effects of decay, or to the ravages 
of conflagration ! 

On the public square nearly opposite 
the site of the “old Raleigh,’ stands the 
“Magazine,” an octagon brick building, 
erected as early as 1720, from the design 
of Governor Spotswood. This is memora- 
ble as the house from which Lord Dun- 
more, the Royal Governor of Virginia, on 
the 20th of April, 1775, the day after the 
battle of Lexington, “‘ removed the pow- 
der belonging to the colony, on board of the 
Magdalen man-of-war in the York river, 
which arbitrary act threw the whole of 
Virginia into a state of ferment, and oc- 
casioned the first assembling of an armed 
force in the colony in opposition to royal 
authority.” By the vigorous and prompt 
measures of Patrick Henry, wh», at the 
head of volunteers from the neighbouring 
counties, marched to recover the powder, 
compensation was made for it to the 
amount of £330 sterling, by the King’s 
Receiver General, Richard Corbyn, Esq. 
This old Arsenal has filled various uses 
in its long existence. For many years it 
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served the Baptists as a preaching place, 
and for the last few years it has been used 
as the town market house. 

In the events which put an end to the 
King’s government in Virginia, there 
would be found I think, if there was time 
to trace it, considerable analogy between 
Dunmore’s tyranny and his disputes with 
the Assembly, his abdication of the gov- 
ernment and desertion of the Palace, and 
his subsequent warfare upon the people, 
and James Second’s despotic measures, 
abdication of the throne and abortive at- 
tempts to recover it, Lord Dunmore by 
his violence and capriciousness had made 
himself both despised and hated by the 
Virginia Burgesses; unlike Mary of 
Modena however among the English, Lady 
Dunmore, (who was wady Charlotte 
Stuart, a daughter of the Earl of Gallo- 
way,) was very popular with the Vir- 
ginians, and the Assembly, even after its 
angry prorogation by the Earl, omitted 
none of the preparations for a magnificent 
ball at the “Raleigh,” which had already 
been promised to her. After this ball, 
probably the last of those grand festivities 
witnessed by the “Apollo” in colonial 
times, the Earl, from ill-founded appre- 
hensions of his safety, fled with his fami- 
ly, his sons being then students of Wil- 

Fort Pulaski, August 24, 1861. 
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liam and Mary College, to the Fowey 
man-of-war; off Yorktown. Lady Dun- 
more with her children, was invited by 
the Assembly to return to the Palace, 
which she did in token of restored har- 
mony and good feeling. The Earl refused 
to trust his person in Williamsburg, nor 
weuld he ‘sign the necessary bills, un- 
less the Assembly would come and hold 
its meetings under the guns of his ship at 
Yorktown. In this emergency the last 
royal Governor of Virginia was declared 
to have abdicated, and the President of 
the council was appointed to act in his 
place.” Lady Dunmore with her family 
soon afterwards went to England on the 
“Fowey,” and the Earl began his plun- 
dering incursions on the Virginia shores, 
which were soon put an end to by Gen. 
Andrew Lewis, by dislodging him from 
Gwynn’s Island. 

Although I have dwelt so long in this 
ancient city, there is one other object 
here which I am unwilling, in a series of 
Sketches like these to pass over. This is 
William and Mary College, the second in- 
stitution of learning founded in the Eng- 
lish colonies. With my readers’ permis- 
sion therefore, I will devote the next 
number to the interesting record of this 
“worshipful” College. W.S. B. 
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SONNET. 


Misguided moralists, and sages vain, 


Who tell us, of delusions still afraid, 


That honour follows virtue as her shade, 


And the rewards of life good men must gain! 

No, virtue hath no honour; men have paid 
Their vows to evil; falsehood may obtain 
Their benedictions ; perjury shall reign; 
Guilt sit in judgment; crime be richly paid. 

Baseness is honoured: priests are found to bless 
The bloody deeds of violence and fraud 
When they are consecrated by success. 

While shouting multitudes with joy applaud, 
Be silent, thou, O son of sacred song! 


Bind not thy service to triumphant wrong. 
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“BOSTON NOTIONS.” 


Mr. Eptror. 

The letter from Boston sent herewith, is 
an excellent exponent of the best spirit that 
exists towards the South in the Athens of 
América. F. S.C. is of the oldest families 
in its first social circles, and his views, ex- 
pressed some months ago, are still substan- 
tially those of New England, as we are 
justified in affirming from the lately pub- 
lished’ speech of Wendell Phillips. It is 
only to be regretted, that not having antici- 
pated publication, he has not elaborated 
his views so completely 4s he is capable of 
doing, but, ex ungue leonem. 


Hineuam, May 5th, 1861. 


Dear EpcEwortu. 

I have yours from Portsmouth, As you 
make an appeal to me to use my influence 
here and as you will at least believe in 
my sincerity and honesty, I will try to 
give you a little clearer idea than you 
have yet had of the feelings here, and of 
the motives which actuate the North: 
Firstly, there is notaine of cupidity or 
mercenariness in this war ; on the contra- 
ry, people are equally ready to give mo- 
ney and aid of all kinds to it, who believe 
as my Father does, and as many others 
do, that in a commercial point of view, 
we should be better off, if we had never 
sold any goods to the South, or who think 
as some do, that the whole prosperity of 
the North depends on the cotton of the 
South—or whothink as Wendell Phillips 
does, that this is the beginning of the 
end of Negro Slavery, and the commence- 
ment of a new Union, freed from the 
complication of slavery, a Union of free 
men. Phillips delivered a discourse, a 
few Sundays since, at the Music Ifall, 
which was decorated (by one of my cou- 
sins) with the American flag, in which 
he took the strongest ground in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
people East, West and North are unani- 
mous for the most vigorous, therough 
measures, and Lincoln will be sustained 
in anything he may do, except concession, 
compromise, or a peace, in which the right 
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of secession, as claimed by the South, is 
acknowledged. We are fighting for an 
Idea—we are fighting the battle of Civi- 
lization against Barbarism, of Order 
against Anarchy. We fight for Unity— 
we all feel that we cannot yield, or retreat, 
or concede now, except as the slaves and 
vassals of the South. There has been, 
God knows, among a certain short-sight- 
ed, weak-backed set here, in times past, 
altogether too much eating of dirt, but 
thank God we have done with that, and 


this war will never end until some of the_ 


degradation of that past is wiped out and 
atoned for. You cannot conceive of the 
spirit that animates our people—they will 
fight until the last man and the last dol- 
lar is expended if need be, and our credit 
both at home and abroad is unlimited, 
and we have more than double the men 
that can be brought against us. The 
South is indeed insane, and bitterly will 
they curse the leaders whose wicked am- 
bition has led them into the terrible posi- 
tion they now occupy. At the same time, 
I have no doubt, it will be all for the best 
in the long ran—it will throw the South 
on its own resources, It will teach them, 
that prosperity only comes from well-di- 
rected industry, that so far from having 
paid more in daties or imposts than they 
have received from the General Govern- 
ment, it is exactly the contrary of that, 
that they have always received vastly 
more than thei: share—even leaving out 
of view the purchase of the territory of 
Louisiana, and the immense sums that 
Florida and Texas have cost the country. 
I believe in State Sovereignty as I do in 
Individual Sovereignty, but that does not 
give a State or a man the right to take 
the property of another and appropriate 
it to its own use. I do not consider that 
Individual Sovereignty givesa man a right 
to pick my pocket, or toslap my face. Now 
the South began by seizing the Forts, 
Arsenals, Mints, Money and property of 
various kinds, belonging to the United 
States, within its borders, that it could 
take with an overpowering force, and 
finally, after assembling 7000 or more 
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men, and buildinga large number of bat- 
teries, attacked 70 men in Fert Sumter!! 
Our glorious old Flag had at last to be 
hauled down, and as that went down from 
Sumter, it went up in the hearts of the 
nineteen millions of hitherto disunited, 
but now united people, never again, I 
hope, to be lowered. It is popularly be- 
lieved at the South, that we are cowards, 
judging from the trading temper they 
have met, and from the unwillingness 
that always exists in a civilized commi- 
nity to appeal to brute force to settle dif- 
ficulties. I have done what I could to 
avert this necessity, but I could not suc- 
ceed, and now that the question comes up, 
I see no other way, but to meet force with 
force, bayonet with bayonet, only as we 
are thorough at the North in whatever 
we undertake, we shall meet force with 
more force, bayonets with more bayonets, 
and we shall inevitably conquer—because 
bravery and enthusiasm are not enough— 
money and men are necessary and finally 
decide wars. The South is brave enough, 
but it lacks money and men. The North 
has all the bravery and enthusiasm of the 
South, and is able to command all the 
money and all the men they can possibly 
require. All the religious fanaticism of 
the North backs them up. Beside all this, 
the South is weakened by slavery. I 
think Lincoln will find it a “ military ne- 
cessity” to proclaim martial law in all 
the revolted States and emancipation to 
the slaves, accompanied with an exhorta- 
tion to the non-slaveholding whites to 
sustain him. Whether the blacks could 
or would immediately avail themselves in 
any way or not, it would make little dif- 
ference, for it would be the fatal blow 
from which the South could not recover. 

The only way in which she can parry 
it, is to steal a march on him, by pro- 
claiming emancipation herself and arm- 
ing the blacks to defend their natal soil, 
to which they are doubtless attached, just 
as we are to ours. I hope the South will 
do this. If they continue to wish it, I 
hope too they will remain permanently 
separated from the North. I don’t object 
to separation, but to the murders, robbe- 
ries and piracies by and through which 
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it has been attempted. I believe in Vari- 
ety and Individuality, but not in the des- 
truction of Unity. I believe in Freedom, 
but the destruction of Order is not Free- 
dom. Thereal reason for this war, is 
not what you and I mean by State sov- 
ereignty, but it is gotup by demagogues, 
who saw that they could no longer rule 
the country in the interest of the small 
oligarchy of 300,000 slaveholders, who 
have governed us for so long, that they 
regarded the election of Lincoln as an 
attack on themselves, and who saw by it, 
that their power had passed from them 
never to return. 

This action on the part of the South, 
if it could succeed, would sacrifice the 
rights and interests of the masses to those 
who own few or no slaves, in order that 
a very few might be free to exploit the 
blacks to the infinite detriment of every- 
body else. As I said before, I believe all 
this will be for the best, because it must 
end slavery, if not immediately, before 
long, thus giving the South a chance to 
become what lier immense natural rcsour- 
ces entitle her to be, but which she never 
could attain onder slavery. 

Frank Shaw’s oldest son and Marcus 
Spring’s have volunteered; I have two 
cousins in the army, and for aught we 
ean tell, you and I may be charging bay- 
onets on opposite sides. If I am to be 
killed, I hope you'll do it, and if I have 
a chance, I take it for granted, you would 
prefer to be passed along by mine, rather 
than by a meaner hand. 

Yours, truly, 


Frep. S. C. 


P, S.—Let me reiterate, that such is 
the universal temper of the people of the 
loyal States, that no compromise ts possi- 
ble, in which the right of secession as 
claimed by the “‘ Confederacy” is allowed. 
If the property of the U. S., seized by 
the C. S. A. is restored, and there is any 
way in which separation can be effected, 
without admitting the right of any State, 
without cause, except their own will, to 
break up the Union, I have no doubt all 
parties will gladly agree to separate, if 
the majority of the people of the C. 8. A. 
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shall desire it. Garrison has published a 
very fine article, pointing out the wide 
difference between Northern disunion, as 
advocated by him and by Phillips, and 
Southern secession. There is a wide dif- 
ference. I have long feared that the ne- 
gro question would finally end in blood, 
and now it seems to have reached that 
point. Calhoun, one of the most honest, 
as well as clear-sighted men, foresaw, fifty 
years ago, that the slave question would 
cause dissolution. He probably did not 
foresee that it would also go out in blood. 
Would that all Northern statesmen had 
been as honest and as wise, to see for 
freedom as he for slavery. This might 
then have been avoided. God save the 
Right, whoever and whatever perishes. 
F. 8. C. 


NorFoig, Va. 
My Dear Frienp: 

Your letter confirms the apprehension 
to which your silence had given rise. 
Potent indeed must be the contagion that 
a mind like yours cannot resist. Still, 
let us make one effort towards a good 
understanding; and as thunder-storms 
bring short rains, so even, from the rage 
of sectional violence, may we augur an 
early return of political sunshine. 

But the Sun that set in tempest upon a 
nation torn by hate, will rise upon two 
nations, developing their resources in 
distinct lines of movement. 

Between us, individually, personal 
sympathy underlies and supersedes a 
transient political antipathy; whatever 
follies nations may commit, our friend- 
ship remains unchanged. 

Up to the act of Secession, we have 
sympathized on every great political 
measure; and now, this act suffices to 
annul all previous causes of dissension 
among the States which shall agree to 
disagree. You, of the North, are no 
longer reduced to choose between vio- 
lating either the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, or else, your 
personal sentiments and the dictates of 
your conscience, by enforcing the odious 
Fugitive Slave Act, 
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By seceding, we annulled our right of 
partnership in the Territories, over which 
you can rapidly spread your superfluous 
populations, to better advantage than ever 
their muskets are likely to win them at 
the South. 

By seceding, we reduce the expenses, 
while augmenting the efficiency of 
our legislative bodies, which will no 
longer waste their time in embittering 
that conflict of sections which they have 
proved so incompetent to reconcile. 

And since no cupidity, no mercenary 
views enter into your zeal for war, you 
can but approve of a commercial system, 


which, in saving to us the customary ~ 


tribute of 20 per cent, and upwards, as 
commissions, withdraws from you all 
temptation to make bad debts at the 
South, while it permits the evolution of 
our own industrial resources, 

You now possess conclusive testimony, 
that the majorities fur secession, in the 
seceding States, constitute them, both 
theoretically and practically, units in 
action; and from this moment, your 
faith in “ unity,” and your respect for 
“individuality,” alike coerce you to ac- 
cept the ultimatum of these sovereign 
States. Their sovereignty is the point 
essential: the mode of its assertion, the 
questions of national property and of 
international etiquette, remain to be 
considered, but only as accidental sub- 
jects for diplomatic adjustment. 

“‘ Unity,” to be real, implies the spon- 
taneous accord of its constituent mem- 
bers. No such unity had, for many 
years, existed between the great sections 
of our late Republic. They differ, radi- 
cally, in their social genius, or as to the 
laws of their specific evolution towards 
ulterior destinies. Their ostensible feder- 
ation only manifested their real incom- 
patibility. Behind*the mask of Union 
raged a conflict of ideas, sentiments, 
principles and interests, which rendered 
our Congress a public disgrace. This 
vexatious compact, equally hated in Bos- 
ton and in Charleston, was found but to 
mar the social harmony of both sections. 
You were demoralized by concessions of 
principle, we were impoverished by the 
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tribute that we paid, and enervated by 
the aid that we received. 

Estimate, as you please, the proportion 
of what Southern purses paid into the 
public treasury, with what Southern ports 
and mails received from it; we remained 
your tributaries for the products of the 
arts, for our costly amusements of travel, 
and for the schooling of our children, 
such as it has been. Through every pore 
our vital energies were drained; we 
would not patronize our own mechanics, 
we leaned on you for everything, and 
atrophied, by pressure on your patent 
crutches, the limbs of our manhood. 

I grant you that the channels through 
which our money flowed to you were 
vicious, and that the bloated prosperity of 
your great cities has not represented more 
virtue or more happiness. Your father 
is right, then, perhaps, in believing that 
you are not really the gainers by an in- 
tercourse which has proved so disastrous 
to us. Such is the penalty of transgress- 
ing that primordial law of political econo- 
my, viz: That every local population 
should, in the main, sustain itself by 
home production ; for commerce becomes 
the enemy of States, when, from tho 
rank of an accessory, it rises to that of 
the principal and principle of social 
movement; when ceasing to be the ser- 
vant, it becomes the master alike of pro- 
duction and consumption. 

During that organized conflict which 
some of us accepted by traditional faith, 
as the glorious union fremed by our fore- 
fathers; while others put up with its 
evils in order to avoid open warfare; the 
great industrial and social problems, the 
relations of capital with labour and skill, 
the proletariat or wages system on your 
side, and chattel slavery on ours, could 
receive no practical ameliorations. To 
foment sectional strife, had become the 
absorbing pre-occupation of statesmen 
and philanthropists, and none but a parti- 
san voice could gain a hearing. 

Such was the vicious circle in which 
we all turned, and through which South 
Carolina, leading her sisters of the South, 
has broken; such the Gordian knot that 
she has cut by secession, a knot so 
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fastened in the flesh, that it tightened 
with every attempt to untie it. The 
results of the last election gave us, as 
Chief of the United States, an avowed 
enemy of the South and direct represen- 
tative of “irrepressible conflict,” after 
Seward’s evasion of that issue. It was 
potentially a declaration of war against 
the South; the challenge thrown to her 
she lias accepted. 

The complications incident to consti- 
tutional etiquette, would have given us 
over, bound hand and foot, to the enemy. 
Maryland has tried this experiment of 
pseudo loyalty. Behold her gasping in 
political and social asphyxia! South 
Carolina foresaw the danger, and in 
presence of her avowed enemy, she made 
the question of national property cede 
to self-preservation and to the reassertion 
of our independence as sovereign States. 
To hesitate, would have put cowardice at 
& premium, and without even a passage 
of arms, we should have lapsed into an 
ignominious subjection to Northern ma- 
jorities. We reassumed control of our 
forts and public works, but not oblivious 
of the rights of a former partnership. 
we sent commissioners to satisfy the 
Northern house of our firm on all ac- 
counts outstanding between us. Your 
government refused to receive them, and 
now you most gratuitously tax us with 
dishonesty. Quite recently, Seward has 
denounced, as treason, the reception, by 
your public agents, of payment actually 
tendered for a steamboat in our posses- 
sion, the while your war steamers and 
custom-house offivers and courts of law 
are robbing us promiseuously of private 
as well as public property within their 
reach, 

Had a fair settlement required us to 
part with our last dollar, we should have 
scorned to hagzle over it, we should have 
sent it to keep company with those that 
went before it, for 


“Silver to silver will creep and wind, 
And kind to kind.” 


All that is right should have been yours, 
and still may be so by a just arbitrament. 
(You have chosen that of the sword— 
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now abide by it.) We now begin to 
know that a complete rupture with the 
Northern States can hardly be too dearly 
purchased at any price whatever. 

You speak of murders, robbery, and 
insult, as the means by which secession is 
brought about. If, during late years, a 
few such outrages have been perpetrated 
in hostility to abolitionism, they have 
never been the deliberative or official acts 
of States or of the people. Such vex- 
ations must always be overlooked in the 
settlement of great international questions. 
Besides, the North has retaliated in kind, 
and this a thousand fold. 

There are bluckguards and ruffians in 
all large communities, and the genus is 
nowhere better illustrated than by its 
representatives at Washington City. All 
that has been done, and many things that 
never were done at the South, you have 
seen through the medium of a press in- 
credibly malignant and mendacious, 
Even I, who know the South pretty well, 
was expecting, last year, when I left New 
York, to find a reign of terror here, in- 
stead of the tranquillity which I found. 

You lay great stress on the insult to 
your flag, which was lowered at Fort 
Sumter. But what flag of any belliger- 
ent power was ever treated by its enemy 
with such courtesy as yours has been? 
The English papers admire, and are 
amused by the fact, that when the United 
States flag was shot away, General Beau- 
regard sent another to replace it on the 
ramparts, 

In our public and organic capacity, as 
well as personally, we of the South have 
acted towards the Northern States with the 
most imprudent generosity, even forbear- 
ing to require of prisoners, taken in arms 
against our States, the customary parole 
not to serve against us during the im- 
pending war. It is said that your gov- 
ernment has pretended to annul, under 
pain of death or of disgrace, the keeping 
of parole, of a soldier’s word of honour 
given to his foe, in the case of the United 
States regiment captured in Texas, and 
some of whom were seen in arms again at 
Fairfax C. H. 

If we could so far forget decency as to 
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meet you in the spirit your press and 
your army alike have evinced, this would 
become an exterminative war, like those 
waged by our Indian predecessors on this 
continent. 

General Harney, and other of your 
officers, in passing recently through the 
South, were treated with distinguished 
courtesy. How has your government re- 
quited this forbearance, towards Southern 
naval officers, who, on learning the seces- 
sion of their native States; refused to 
take the oath of treason against them? 
For this refusal, also, have they been in- 
sulted in the streets of Boston ! 

With regard to the forts already cap-~ 
tured, and those which remain to be cap- 
tured, the question at issue mey be 
likened to the case in which a man should 
have agreed with his neighbour to fit up, 
at their mutual expense, an observatory 
on the grounds of this neighbour, with a 
Southern exposure. They use it together. 
In due course of time they die—then 
their sons quarrel. He, on whose grounds 
the building stands, requests the other to 
evacuate, while offering to reimburse him 
whatever he and his father had spent 
upon it. The other refuses to sell out, 
and moreover, insists on keeping a pet 
rattlesuake and a polecat in the observa- 
tory. Do you wonder that the neighbour 
opens fire on it? or do you think that the 
rattlesnake and polecat exaggerate the 
antipathy that must exist between a 
Northern garrison and a Soufhern town 
within range of its guns? 

We are duly grateful for your advice 
to emancipate our slaves in anticipation 
of Mr. Lincoln, and to arm them against 
you as he would like to do against us; 
but we can form black regiments already, 
without promising a boon of such dubi- 
ous value as ‘‘ emancipation” has proved 
to the negro; and then, besides, we need 
to eat as well as to fight, so that Cuffy 
will probably remain in the cornfield. 

Like yourself, I denounce the evils of 
slavery, but I regard them as rather the 
abuses of this institution than as inherent 
to it; for they vary in degree from family 
to family, from plantation to plantation ; 
in some I could name, they are absent, 
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and they naturally bear an inverse ratio 
to intellectual and social culture, until 
at last we reach 


“Those chains, in which it is best freedom 
to be bound.” 


Born in the South, and returning to it 
again and again, after intermediate years 
at the North and in France, I have had fair 
opportunities of comparing slavery with 
the system of hired labour. The capacity 
of the negro for progressive elevation-in 
the scale of beings, I never have dis- 
puted; but the expediency or philan- 
thropy of increasing the number of intel- 
lectual and moral yictims of material 
drudgery, at the expense of the reserve 
force of animal humanity, I deny. Scien- 
tific philanthropy begins by creating 
mechanisms, physical and sociai, tolighten 
the world’s drudgeries, and bring into re- 
quest, more and more, the intellectual 
and passional forces; less and less, the 
brute muscle. Such is the procedure of 
emancipation by absorbent substitution, 
the Phalansterian method, which forbears 
to excite, prematurely, the sensibilities of 
that brate man, now providentially inter- 
mediate between us and the ox, or to 
awaken him from the sleep of his bondage. 
Why would you multiply the victims of 
care, of morbid consciousness, of dis- 
tracted reason, of frustrated affections— 
quivering in moral agony beneath the 
same material burdens that are now borne 
so cheerfulfy? 

I readily admit the short-comings of 
the Anglo-American people, entrusted by 
Destiny with the guardianship of a race 
in its social childhood. I deplore the 
selfish materialism which has generally 
prevailed in the use of the weaker by the 
stronger, but I see herein a simple coin- 
cidence of two inferivrities, those of intel- 
lectual capacity and of social caste, in the 
same race, distinct from the dominant 
race. The difference of colour under- 
scores, with emphasis, all the disadvant- 
ages of the bondman, but calls attention 
also to the fact, that no healthier nor 
more cheerful class of simple labourers 
anywhere exist in equal numbers, and 
renders it evident that whatever ill-treat- 
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ment they receive from personal masters, 
is not worse, if as bad, as what their fel- 
low-labourers suffer in consequence of the 
system of according to capital the irre- 
sponsible control of labour by reductive 
competition for wages. I condemn the 
brutalities of the slave market, but I see 
the necessity for the exercise of personal 
authority, the abuses of which may be 
removed by admitting, under judicious 
restraints, the principle of mutual elec- 
tion between master and slave, so that 
the largest slaveholders would be the men 
of highest admiuistrative capacity, or 
ablest providence. 

You will hardly impute to me a sec- 
tional prejudice in my estimate of this 
great question. 

In my care of the sick, I have served 
the negro in his shanty, I have given him 
the pillow from under my own head, 
bathed him with my own hands, and 
cooked his food with the fire that I 
kindled with the wood that I cut for him, 
whenever I found him unprovided for. 

My friends have been as many beyond 
as on this side of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and eyen among the most earnest abo- 
litionists, for personal sympathies have 
ever outweighed with me the antagonisms 
of opinion ; those are of the heart, these 
only of the head, Besides, until their 
recent change of front, we did at least in- 
voke together the dissolution of the Union. 

Has Wendell Phillips, or Mattie Grif- 
fith, or R. W. Emerson, or yourself, a 
thought or feeling, on this subject, that I 
am not familiar with? I have studied it 
by the light of social science, while I 
sympathized at once with white and 
black—with the master and the slave. 
Iam not of the Anglo-American stock ; 
Ido not share those prejudices of race, 
which, as an impartial observer, I récog- 
nize in others. There are certain dis- 
tinctive marks with which Nature has 
impressed the creatures destined to serve. 

Ist. Materialism—prona et ventri obedi- 
entia. The Indian is no more advanced 
in the arts, than the Negro, but his proud 
spirit braves alike danger and hardship, 
or in softer and sunnier climates, his 
victim tribes perished in despair, as in 
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this country, before the exterminating 
rifle. : 
9nd. While the Indian breaks, the 
negro bends: elasticity is the key-note cf 
his nature, and the ascendant of imita- 
tion, the tie which attaches him to superi- 
orities which he glories in proclaiming. 
What the negro requires of his master, 
next to the providence for his regular 
subsistence, is that this master shall 
satisfy the sentiment of worship, or the 
ideal of grandeur, by the manifestation 
of a splendour transcending any vows 
which the negro has ever made, or is 
capable of making, for his own future. 
Moreover, with zeal in the service of this 
master, he evinees an equal apathy in 
what concerns his own interests, beyond 
meat and drink, and in what concerns his 
fellows of the same race. They have not 
that capacity for sympathizing and co- 
operating which constitutes, among other 
races, the tie of naticnality and principle 
of alliance for the maintenance of certain 
impreseriptible rights. Why are they 
slaves here, but that in Africa they 
hunted and captured each other with be- 
haviour of an atrocity capable of scan- 
dalizing the morality of any other wild 
beast of that continent? Progressive 
elevation, by personal contact with their 
masters, has reached a point at which 
some of them desire and obtain their 
personal liberties. When a majority shall 
have so progressed—when they shall be 
prepared to fly with their own wings, the 
nest of slavery will not retain them. 
Nature will solve this problem in her 
own time, in her own way; and mean- 
while, such service of affection as the 
negro seems destined for, by his specific 
affinity with the white races, differs more 
from the hireling system than from our 
simple chattelage. It is attainable by 
spontaneous modificaticns of which this 
system is susceptible, but to which abo- 
litionism has hitherto presented an in- 
superable barrier, in the reaction of South- 
ern antipathy, which it-has excited against 
all practical consideration of the subject at 
issue. 
Suppose that your neighbours’ were 
continually picking at you about some 
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imputed wrong towards your wife, or 
your child ; nay, that they contested your 
right to be a husband or a father at all, 
alleging that marriage is a violation of 
the freedom of love, and that the child 
belongs only to the mother. Would not 
such behaviour, on the part of your neigh- 
bours, prejudice, in some degree, the 
amenities of your family circle? If it did 
not, homeeopathy would be ruined in its 
fundamental principle; to wit: the re- 
action of vital elasticity in the di:ection 
opposite to that of the disturbing im- 
pulse; and analogy would cease to vin- 
dicate the unity of the physical with the 
passional world. . 
Now, as you are not old enough to re- 
member how it was before your Northern 
grandfathers sold us their slaves, you 
may not readily conceive the fact, that in 
good Southern families, the relation of 
master and slave seems just as natural as 
that of husband and wife, or father and 
child. So stands the case, and the good 
husband, the good father, is very apt to 
be, also, the good master. In simple 
nature, the function of the husband and 
father is reduced to the act of fecunda- 
tion. There it remains among millions 
of the human kind, all that goes beyond 
this belongs to the education of social ex- 
perience, and the relation of master and 
slave reposes upon the same conventional 
basis, however favoured by Nature in the 
orginic endowments of the Negro and 
White respectively. 
Do you know what rhymes for the negro 
to emancipation ? 





extermination! 


Misery is already in your Northern cities 
executing thiscruel decree, and the census 
declares that the viability of the negro 
race maintains an inverse ratio to the 
latitude. Climatic influences apart, the an- 
tipathies of race would enforce this decree. 

I once put a mouse in the same cage 
with a flying-squirrel. The rage of the 
squirrel, and the terror of the mouse, ex- 
ploded like a cap under the hammer. 
Why did the squirrel chase the mouse 
with fury, seize it and shake it to death? 
I know not, but observation and experi- 
ence have taught me that, alike among 
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beasts and men, sympathy and antipathy 
underlie and overrule all other motive 
powers, and mould society in the despite 
of moralism. I know not why the white 
races of Northern Europe, and their de- 
scendants of this country, will not, like 
the Spanish American, tolerate the negro 
on the plane of social equality, nor show 
him fair play in the race of Ambition, 
(howsoever a little sect among you may 
sustain it theoretically, or force appear- 
ances.) But I know they will not. do 
it— Stet pro ratione voluntas. 

I respect this prejudice as a matter of 
fact, without inquiring too curiously what 
part organic instinct plays, what part 
custom, and what part policy. We can- 
not be sure what ought to be, but only of 
what is. The Irish, the German, and 
the Anglo and French American races, 
are an over-match for Cuffy in the lists 
of the Temperate Zone. There, for him, 
personal liberty means industrial war- 
fare under social disadvantages, a cut- 
throat competition for wages in the same 
servile functions that he row fills, with 
the liberal professions closed to him and 
the burdens of care superadded to those 
of hard labour, without any guarantee 
of subsistence. Should the North suc- 
ceed in abolishing slavery in its present 
form, it would have to reorganize it in 
some other,.for the protection of the 
negro and for the necessities of agricul- 
ture. So the English are now doing 
with their ‘apprenticeships’ of coolies 
and Chinese, as operatives, in the West 
Indies, At last, you would come to un- 
stand, that the evils you are taught to 
attribute. to the Suuthern system, are,%n 
the main, those-of absenteeism and over- 
seerdom in all countries ; or else grow out 
of the temperaments of certain Races, in 
connection with the exigencies of the 
gotton, the rice, and the sugar crops. 

In exchanging our actual system for 
the hireling; even supposing it were 
possible without the enormous cost of 
civil war; you would be only leaping 
from evil to evil, leaping over the inter- 
mediate gcod. Necessity could not, until 
the population of the South became dense, 
supply that stimulus tou methodical, con- 
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tinued labour, which the cotton plant re- 
quires, and which slavery enforces, In 
the meanwhile, more suffering would be 
entailed upon the millions dependent on 
cotton at the North and across the water, 
than ill-treatment can inflict upon. the 
negro. Among livelier and more ener- 
getic races than the negro, I have studied 
the workings of the hireling system on . 
the capitulist and on the artisan. I have 
probed it to the quick, and found it only 
slavery in small change. Rather sell me 
once and for life, and let me know my 
master, who must feed and clothe me, 
than make me hunt up a new master every 
day, week or month, sell myself and risk 
the pay, then clothe and feed myself and 
family, or starve and freeze as most con- 
venient. The negro will beg off from 
this education in manhood on the Yankee 
principle, and in trus compassion towards 
him, I reject it when proffered in ex- 
change for the evils of ovr present system. 

Because you happen to be just, kind 

_and wise; beeause your soul is noble, 
dare you take for granted that your pur- 
poses will be carried out, and your ideas 
realized by your cabinet at Washington, 
and your army of invasion, with the 
scum of your cities in its vanguard? 
Do you not see that herein Titania em- 
braces the ass? National as well as 
personal] dissensions usually depend upon 
mistatements of facts, and upon the 
presentation to the two parties, respec- 
tively, of the same fact under different 
aspects. The actual function of ‘the 
press” is to exasperate each side against 
the other. The object of personal cor- 
respondence is to correct this abuse. Did 
the present quarrel lie between the gen- 
tlemen of the two sections, some blood 
might yet be honvurably spilled, but a 
good understanding would soon be ar- 
rived at; for however each might disap- 
prove certain customs of the other, we 
should collectively, or geographically, 
agree to disagree, «8 voliteness requires 
of us individually, and the rather, that 
so many interests and tastes conspire to- 
wards cementing mutual affections be- 
tween us, from the moment that indi- 
viduality of action and State sovereignty 
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are recognized, while neither section pre- 
tends to domineer. Come then, you and. 
your cousins, all who represent an intel- 
lectual and social manhood: Come gen- 
tlemen soldiers; can you raise a single 
company of such for this war? We ask 
no better, and we give as good. I wish 
you could visit our camps, and spend the 
evenings with our ladies in those South- 
ern homes, against which the incendiary 
pen has piled its reams of tinder, to be 
lit with your red-hot balls, and talk with 
the negroes, who are represented as 50 
dreadfully uhhappy in their bondage ; 
then as you returned to Boston, via Wash- 
ington and New York, you might ex- 
amine, comparatively, the structure of 
your Northern armies, and peruse the 
inducements offered for enlistment on the 
placards of your streets, and in the 
columns of your newspapers. Who then 
would appear the barbarous, and who 
the civilized people, taking these terms 
in the vulgar acceptation? But if you 
prefer the scientific, I remark that the 
pivotal character of civilization consists 
in the “ Civil rights of the Wife.” Where 
are these more respected than in our 
Southern States? Find me a larger pro- 
portion of marriages for love, more 
delicacy in the relations of the sexes, or 
less injustice towards feminine industry, 
in any civilized country. On the other 
hand, we have fewer divorces, fewer 
family quarrels, and less prostituticn, 
proportionally to our numbers, even in- 
cluding the blacks. 

The slave market is indisputably a 
a barbarous institution; it is a mon- 
strosity discountenanced by good society, 
which no negro-trader can enter, aud but 
for the reaction against foreign *interfer- 
ence, his function might, ere now, have 
ceased. The promiscuous traffic in negroes 
is no more necessary to the ties of perso- 
nal service, than are mercenary marriages 
to love. This coarse materialism will 
disappear, while the ties of domestic and 
social affection are strengthened between 
master and slave, when once we are left 
to ourselves, and to the natural develop- 
ment of Southern customs under the in- 
“uenees of Christianity. As to your 


civilization, I spare you the analysis of 
it, for we have made it together and con- 
demned it as unsound. What rights of 
labour does. it gaarantee? Involved in 
the toils of its mechanism, you have faith- 
fully worked these fifteen years, with 
splendid natural endowments, rendering 
efficient service to society; and because 
you are honest, you are poorer now, and 
more embarrassed, than when you began 
life. What have my own transactions 
at the North disclosed to me but a tissue 
of frauds and deceptions, a scene of social 
disintegration, in which all sense of 
honour disappears from your business 
relations, and eities uridermined by ras- 
eality and pauperism, that seek to avert, 
by foreign war, imminent intestine con- 
vulsions. Do you base the pretended 
superiority of your civilization on its 
arts, its seiences and organized labour ? 
Why not, then, enjoy these advantages, 
which are all on your side, and let us no 
longer encroaeh upon your privileges by 
that indirect participation which you 
have hitherto accorded to us, and for 
which you doubt that we have rendered 
you a guid pro quo? 

It is but too true, that the indolent 
South, after feeding your factories with 
her raw material, and the treasury with 
revenue paid at your ports, has continucd 
your tributary for the education of her 
children and for the products of every 
art. I was unaware that you had really 
been the losers by the generosity of your 
credit system, and that pecuniarily, as 
well as industrially, you had carried the 
South upon your shoulders. I suppose 
that your merchants have hardly neg- 
lected to take mortgages when they could 
not get cash, and in this case, the balance 
of trade being in your favour, you need 
not come to rob us of our farms by open 
force, since in a few years more of this 
admirable credit system, they would re- 
vert to you by law, and you could then 
dispose of the negroes at your own 
pleasure. What will: your merchants 
say to this method of conquest and eman- 
cipation, or rather, what would they have 
said six months ago? for now, it is too 
late. I had supposed I could rely on the 
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statements of those most interested in 
the Southern trade, Horace Waldo, for 
example, of the firm of Waldo, Barry & 
Co., N. Y., who has affirmed to me, that 
in four successive financial convulsions, 
within his personal experience, the ex- 
travagance of the overtrading North and 
West, had met in the South alone with'a 
bulwark of commercial integrity, without 
which the whole country had been bank- 
rupt. It had long been for him a princi- 
ple of policy to confine his relations to 
the South ; and to this he ascribes it, that 
his firm withstood the pressure of the 
last great crisis, 5 

But if all this be fallacious, and your 
organized industry gives you advantages 
for production, on which we only hang 
as an incubus, surely you should be glad 
to find us willing to paddle our own 
canoe, and not quarrel too much about 
the order of our leavetaking. 

No other way left than to fight? Why 
yes, there was one other way consistent 
with honour and justice, as well as with 
interest, and which you would have seen 
if that “Idea” had not mystified you. 
The other way was to stay at home, to 
mind your own business, and to let us 
mind ours, while the coolest and clearest 
heads in the two sections met to form a 
chamber of commerce, at Washington, 
(if there be still a decent room left there 
in the public buildings,) and balanced 
our accounts in double entry. 

Is it for an imaginary insult—because 
your ex-partner chooses to remove from 
his own premises the sign of the former 
partnership, a flag, forsooth! that you 
must refuse all terms of -settlement, in- 
sist on squandering, in means of offence, 
an hundred times the sum of which you 
idly pretend that he has robbed you, and 
leave your home to come and destroy his? 

Suppose, that among the Southern peo- 
ple, a few here and there have given you 
real cause ef offence; who, in his sober 
senses, would ever dream of plunging 
into civil war, on that account, the popu- 
lation of a*“continent, not one hundred 
thousandth part of whom were so much 
as cognizant of the alledged offences? 

The whole affair is absurd to that de- 
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gree, that history will regard it as one of 
those periodical manias to which the 
North is exposed by the absence of an 
adequate vent or natural evolution of its 
social passions. This war is for you now 
what spiritualism was a few years ago, 
and your morbid restlessness will never 
cease, save in the paralysing hug of 
despotism. 

Your povulation is packed, while ours 
is sparse; yours is crudely intellectual, 
while ours is simply sociable; yours is 
undergoing the ferment of ideas, while 
ours is & common sense, matter of fact, 
rather prosy, but on the whole a well- 
behaved, old-fashioned family. 

You speak of our 300,000 oligarchs, 
from whose hands the reins of power fell 
on the election of Lincoln. I would that 
every aristocracy were so identified with 
their country’s cause as these are now. 
Have you, at the North, a class of great 
capitalists less despotic in character, or 
less selfish in prosperity? Do they bet- 
ter atone for their privileges, by a beauti- 
ful life that overarches the real with the 
ideal in its ministry of charm? 

I have seen your men of principle and 
sentiment, your sages and your poets, 


“Rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” 


amid the great sharks and the little pikes. 
I have curiously noted the deep under- 
current of hatred cherished by the rich 
and refined against our democratic insti- 
tutions, sustained upon the ballot-box, 
which gives them for political equals, or 
masters, ‘‘THE GREAT UNWASHED,” ob- 
jects of their supreme disgust. 

I can readily account for the warlike 
zeal of these munied gentry, if there be, 
as is affirmed, a conspiracy among them 
to subvert the actual government, and 
taking advantage of the absence of that 
army of rowdies, which they have sent 
in quest of Southern graves, to organize 
at the North a strong government like 
that of England, for example, ballasted 
by a national debt, and sunning its pride 
in a titled aristocracy, The*spirit in 
which the prince, heir apparent to the 
British erown and the British nobility in 
general, have been welcomed at the 
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North—well enough in its way—denotes 
that such a change in the social constitu- 
tion ‘would meet with no strenuous oppo- 
sition among your middle classes. 

This pleasant innovation could not so 
readily obtain at the South, on account of 
that cordial sociability which forms the 
true basis of democratic institutions. In 
manners and customs, we are more homo- 
geneous than you of the North. Our 
slavery has operated as an effective though 
indirect barrier to that deluge of foreign 
emigration, which, among you, has com- 
promised the process of social crystalli- 
zation. We are less changed than you, 
since the days of George Washington. 

The principle of the vortex, or spiral 
curve, which obtains in the law of pro- 

: s. 

gress, equally in the projection of a ball 
or in the movement of societies, gives us 
the cone, whose sections form the social 
grades. Oligarchy is only the political 
interpretation of that law in conic sec- 
tions, that the higher you ascend towards 
the apex of fle cone, the smaller will be 
the plane at the point of truncation. The 
term oligarchy, has no other significance, 
in the Southern States, than this: of a 
social plane on which are found the natu- 
ral heads of power, the superiorities of 
wealth, of talent and refinement, whose 
social position affords the best guarantees 
against grave abuses of power, The 
whole constitution of Southern society, 
which is an organic fact, whether you 
like it or not, is radically identified with 
them and their interests; had it been 
otherwise, this society, eminently demo- 
cratic in its spirit, would not have awaited 
Mr. Helper’s brimstone match, in order 
to perish by spontaneous combustion. 
Overpowered by numerical majorities in 
hostile States, we have adopted the only 
course compatible with seif- preservation. 
You see through the spectacles of your 
Northern prejudices only one line of de- 
velopment, that of industrial competition 
spurred by personal necessities. For us 
the issues are quite other, and con- 
sist in the graft of chivalry upon a patri- 
archal stock. 

Disinterested champions of an “ Idea,” 
you propose to overwhelm us by your 
superior numbers and means. Between 
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your idea, and the real nature of what is 
being attempted, there is the same differ- 
ence as between your own generous char- 
acter and that of Billy Wilson’s regiment, 
your brothers of the camp. It was Billy’s 
boast, I hear, that he would not leave a 
burglar, or other villain of high grade, 
behind him in New York, 

Your men and your money, if well 
managed, however powerful to resist ag- 
gression, may deceive your expectation 
as an army of invasion. Murder, rape 
and conflagration may serve, in the sack 
of some devoted border-town, as occa- 
sional stimuli to the spirit of your troops. 
You may do us a great deal of. mischief, 
but you may prove the greater sufferers 
yourselves in the end, from the very 
mob you haye armed and can no longer 
feed. They may rehearse in your own 
cities the lessons you are about to teach 
them, of recklessness, cruelty and waste. 

For us, who simply defend our homes, 
the war waged by you becomes the first 
necessity of our existence. It fills our 
country with strongholds, impassions our 
youth with heroism, raises the sentiments 
and depresses the interests in the scale of 
vital forces ; it electrifies all our organic 
energies, industrial as well as adminis- 
trative and belligerent, and may leave us 
richer than it found us in all those 
qualities that make a nation powerful, 
virtuous and happy. 

The vigour of our preparations at the 
South, the necessities of England and 
France, the blunders of your war depart- 
ment, or cowardice of your officers, who, 
in attempting to destroy the public prop- 
erty, legitimated its seizure by the States 
in which it stood, the millions among you 
and in Europe, whom this war deprives 
of bread, the horrors of a conflict be- 
tween people of the same race, whose 
weapons forget the etiquette of civilized 
warfare in their exterminative rage, every 
consideration, indeed, of decency and 
common sense, still operates to stay the 
hand of blood. Meanwhile, every day 
adds foree to our Southern Confederacy, 
and million after million are ready to 
stake their lives on Southern indepen- 
dence. Here is no humbug of constitu- 
tional metaphysics. In exercising the 
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most sacred and imprescriptible right of 
all peoples to choose their own form of 
government, and their own rulers, we 
were threatened with invasion, subjuga- 
tion, spoliation anddestruction. Our slum- 
bering masses awoke with one ery—The 
invader shall perish! Victory could be 
for you, at best, but a satisfaction of 
vanity; for us, it is necessity; and such 
is the difference between our meanest 
motive and your highest. 

What discouragement, on the other 
hand, must not a sober second: thought 
bring to Northerners, after copious de- 
pletion of the pocket shall have reduced 
the inflammation of that spurious enthu- 
siasm kindled by the vain words of Union 
and the Flag! 

For what have ghey permitted a fanaii- 
cal party to paralyze their commerce and 
manufactures, to alienate their most avail- 
able friend and solid customer, to forfeit 
the profits of trade with the South, whose 
political alienation was already an ac- 
complished fact ? 


Was it to emancipate negroes? An 
object of visionary philanthropy, and 
disclaimed by the movers of the war, who 
were ready to enforce the Fugitive Slave 


Act. (Cameron once committed himself 
to the most ultra proslavery doctrine.) 
But the Negroes themselves must first be 
conquered ; for, in the main, they will 
stand by their masters; so that not so 
much slavery, as the principle of self- 
government, is attaeked. You would sub- 
ject us all to the degradation of a foreign 
and hated rule. State Sovereignty abol- 
ished, it would only remain to consoli- 
date a military despotism, and to main- 
tain martial law over half a continent. 
Such is the logic of your position. Re- 
turn, then, to reason, and banish from 
your councils the charlatans and fana- 
tics that now disgrace them. 

P. S.—In addressing myself to an intel- 
lectual man, I have, perhaps, irrationally 
appealed too much to reason, to meet the 
dominant motive of the war. For is not 
this the war spirit itself, the turgescence 
of combativenees, the erethism of pluck, 
the national dynamization of Heenan and 
Sayers to the thirty-millionth potency, or 
thereabouts? This confession escapes 
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you as you chafe under the imputa- 
tioh of cowardice. In fact, it takes a 
braver people than the Yankees to fight 
well in so bad a cause, and you will have 
few or none but mercenary troops, or 
starvelings, to expose their persons in it. 

It is claiming little credit to assume 
that our gentlemen and farmers will 
prove an over-match for your blackguards; 
for the total destruction of troops, such as 
yours, would be gain to the North; while 
almost every death in our ranks will bea 
real misfortune. 

The North speculates on murder and 
robbery, while we defend our homes 
against the invasion of burglars and in- 
cendiaries, professional and amateur, 
marshalled beneath the flimsy banner of 
Puritan philanthropy, or political con- 
servatism, 

Pluck is the basis of the English char- 
acter, and is known to be a virtue com- 
patible with dishonesty among all the 
scions of that stock. Let combativeness, 
then, have its legitimate satisfaction at 
the cannon's mouth as elsewhere! Is not 
Siva coeval with Brahma? 

But how can gentlemen endure a fel- 
low like Lincoln for Chief Magistrate, or 
a government that compels, as in case of 
the regiment captured in Texas, its officers 
and soldiers to break their parole, and 
which tries to compel others to commit 
treason agninst their own States? 

I use the word treason only to insist 
upon the fact, that however we may dif- 
fer in opinion as to our constitutional 
obligations, you, who have maintained 
the right of Massachusetts to nullify ob- 
noxious laws and ‘constitutional pro- 
visions, as in case of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, cannot now pretend that we owe less 
allegiance to our own States, respectively, 
than to the actual government of the 
Northern section of the disunited - States, 
which we have never accepted, but have 
repudiated from the beginning. Let me 
speak, at least, for South Carolina, since 
she is the primum mobile and standard 
bearer of the Southern Confederacy. 

You call us traitors to the United 
States, 7. e., to a political phantom, to the 
memory of a tyranny that we have shaken 
off. We call your actual government 
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traitor to the Constitution and organic 
law of the former Union. Your present 
is only an usurped dictatorship, and we 
know it for our mortal enemy. Now let 
the foul names drop. It is better, far 
better, to throw out of the present issue 
all those polarized words of sinister sig- 
nificance, signs of duplicity, that serve 
only to envenom strife. Eliminate these 
terms of reproach with the ecruelties and 
rasealities to which they lead, and what 
remains? Two sections spoiling for a 
fight! Let them have it! Let us satisfy 
combativeness integrally! Let its aura 
radiate through every cerebral convolu- 
tion and tingle in every limb! Let the 
District of Columbia be the scene and the 
prize of a victory worthy of America and 
of the 19th century! The mere game of 
war is too simple and too exclusive. Let 
all the elements of social life be repre- 
sented in this combat. To begin with 
the soldier; let candidates present them- 
selves, in every regiment, for the honour 
of representing it in arms; a number 
fixed by agreement, between the two 
camps, be elected from these, and form 
the corps d’ armée, whose military opera- 
tions should be confined to the District of 
Columbia. 


Then let musicians, orators and poets, 
artists in every category, useful and orna- 
mental, contend, each in his own sphere, 
as in the Olympic games of old ; feminine 
charm, in pitched soirées and balls, to 
féte the vietors of each camp. Every 
ennobling pursuit and manly game anid 
social art might thus receive its appro- 
priate stimulus; the war would be ended 
in one campaign, and the War-Congress 
adjourn either sine die, or to reassemble 
at a specified period—for is it not worthy 
of consideration, that whereas, a simple 
war, conducted on the traditional princi- 
ple of the greatest mischief to the great-- 
est number, will certainly cripple us both 
too much to permit a renewal of the game 
within this generation, besides exposing 
us to the chances of foreign invasion ; 
while a composite war, on the other hand, 
appeasing the rage of combativeness by 
moderate depletion in a fair proportion 
of battles, would discipline our courage 
and talents, and enable-us to renew this 
magnificent pastime of national rivalries 
at every successive WAasHINGTONIAD. 


Ever your friend, 
M. E. L. 





SONNET. 


. The tears come ever to bedim my eyes, 

To read when sacred penman tells us how, 
Ere the Immaculate his head did bow, 
Yielding his life, as when a mortal dies; 

He, to the penitent, who did recognize 
The God, though wearing only on his brow 
A crown of thorns, spake thus: “ Rejoice, for thou 
To-day shalt be with me in paradise.” 

When thou, thyself, as still thy lot may be, 
In turn, art crucified, bethink thee then 
Of these words spoken from the fatal tree. 

Revile not what thy Lord finds good for thee; 
Take not thy character from other men, 


But look within, thy heart itself to see. 
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( Concluded. ) 
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VII. Orper or Batt ie. . 


When dissensions first broke out at Rome 
between the parties of Pompey and Ce- 
sar, the latter had yielded by the order of 
the senate two of his legions, the first and 
third, to his rival. These formed the left 
wing of Pompey’s army, and~ there he 
commanded in person. Afranius led on 
the right, consisting of the legion of Cili- 
cia and the cohorts which he had brought 
outof Spain, Their position was strength- 
ened by the steep banks of a small river, 
the Enipeus, and they were, in Pompey’s 
opinion, the best troops he had. Scipio 
was in the centre with the legions he had 
brought from Syria, and the reinforce- 
ments sent by several kings and states of 
Asia, The cavalry, the bowmen and sling- 
ers were all placed on the left, and here, 
according to the expectation of Pompey, 
the victory was to be won. 

Ceesar placed the tenth legion on the 
right; the ninth, now very much reduced 
by recent defeats, on the left; he joined 
the eighth legion to the ninth, and the 
two together were about equal to one com- 
plete legion. He took his position oppo- 
site to Pompey, Sylla having command of 
the right, Mark Antony of the left wing, 
and Cneius Domitius Calvinus of the 
main body. With his usual sagacity he 
penetrated the design of Pompey on a 
rapid inspection of the field. He took 
measures to frustrate the attack of caval- 
ry which was to destroy his right wing. 
He drew out immediately six cohorts from 
his third line and of these he formed a 
fourth, containing about three thousand 
men, which he placed behind the tenth 
legion, He gave them particular direc- 
tions, and told them that the victory de- 
pended upon the manner in which they 
executed his orders ; but upon no account 
to advance till they had received his sig- 
nal. He then harangued the army. 
“ This,” cried he as he passed along the 
lines, “‘ This is the day announced to me 


at the Rubicon. To-day your fate and 
that of Cesar is in your hands. You 
shall decide with your swords whether 
you may revisit your homes and house- 
hold gods or must bow to the yoke of the 
conqueror. The fetters are already pre- 
pared and the axe sharpened for you. 
As for me, I shall not survive this day if 
you prove unworthy of yourselves. But 
I know you better. What sword is wa- 
ved in the thickest of the fight that I can- 
not recognize? Every javelin that flies, 
I know by its flight from whose hand it 
came. Strike no derogate blow. Spare 
the fallen and the flying, but cut down 
all that oppose you. Let the gods be 
witness, and you, for whose welfare I 
have ever toiled, be witness how earnestly 
IT have asked for peace. I have always 
spared the blood of the soldier. Itis not 
my wish that the Republic should lose 
one man in either army. But they will 
have it so. The die is cast. Forward 
now and break those serried ranks ; force 
your way to the camp itself whence they 
came to meet their destruction.” 

There was a centurion in the army of 
Caesar, a man of great bravery, by name, 
Caius Crastinus. When the signal was 
given he cried out: “ Follow me, com- 
rades, for Ceesar and our liberties: this 
is our last battle.’ Then turning to Ce- 
sar: “To-day, Imperator, I will perform 
such a work that, dead or alive, I shall 
earn your thanks. He.went forward with 
a chosen band of a hundred and twerity 
men, all fighting desperately. He fell 
and in dying redeemed his promise. He 
was killed by one of Pompey’s soldiers 
whose sword entered his mouth and pass- 
ed quite through the nape of his neck. 
Cxesar records and commemorates his 
valour. 

Pompey had ordered his soldiers not to 
advance, but to receive the charge of the 
enemy, This he did by the advice of 
Triarius. And here we have the opinion 
of Caesar upon a very important military 
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question—so important, apparently, in 
his opinion, that he speaks, contrary to 
his custom, in the first person, in deliver- 
ing it. 

The Roman soldier advanced to battle 
ata fullrun. When at the proper dis- 
tance he hurled his javelins, and drawing 
his sword he closed with the enemy. On 
the present occasion, the distance between 
the two armies was such, that each char- 
ging in the usual manner, they would 
find themselves face to face and hand to 
hand. The reasons given by Triarius for 
keeping the army of Pompey in its place 
were, that the enemy would have his 
strength and order broken, and the more 
so, as he would have a double course to 
run. They would meet in good order an 
enemy thrown into confusion by his long 
race. Beside, the force of the javelins 
hurled against them would be less than 
if they rushed upon them. Beside these 
reasons, recapitulated by Caesar in his 
Commentaries, there was another, more 
decisive probably, in the estimation of 
Pompey. The immobility of the main 
body of his army was a necessary part of 
the grand manceuvre by which, as he 
boasted, the victory was to be won even 
before joining battle, 


VIII. Tarory ann Practice or THE 
CHARGE. 


f 

Cesar in all that he did, seems to have 
thought that the passions of human na- 
ture were excellent things in themselves. 
It was for reason calmly to regulate their 
use: to augment, to diminish or to direct 
them with a given force to a given object, 
was the true function of practical philos- 


ophy. He thought Pompey wrong here, _ 


because there is a certain ardour and 
alacrity naturally kindled in man simul- 
taneously with the intention or desire of 
fighting. Now the duty of a commander 
is, not to repress this but to augment it. 
It was well done of old, he says, when 
the trumpets sounded in all directions, 
and the host rushed forward with a great 
shout to conflict. This excited the cour- 
age of those who made the charge and 
tended to terrify the enemy. The opin- 
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ion of Czesar is doubtless the highest au- 


thority in this matter. Nevertheless we 
will venture to make some modification 
of it as here given, and that without pre- 
tending to strict technical accuracy. Our 
modern system of fighting is rather more 
complicated than that of antiquity. We 
have troops that fight after the old fash- 
ion; we have others that use the musket, 
the rifle and other improved arms; and 
we have others again that combine the 
two methods. Now it is plain that infan- 


‘try which is relied upon to do great exe- 


cution with the rifle, can. attain that end 
only or best by the coolness, the precision 
and the rapidity of their aiming and 
firing. Such troops should avoid as far 
as possible all excitement, all mugs 
agitation whatever in battle. To mee 
common expression, they should be “like 
machines,” With arms shaken, eyes and 
brain dizzied, and chest heaved by the 
rush of blood and altered breathing con- 
sequent upon a violent-advance at speed, 
their aim would be the worse and many 
ashot ineffectual. But regiments intend- 
ed to use the bayonet and the sword 
chiefly, may put themselves in a very fu- 
rious state of animal excitement, and 
fight all the better for it. 

Among the accounts we have of the 
battle of Manassas, mention is made of 
the Tiger Rifles of Louisiana, one of 
those capricious names, perhaps, that 
were common among the Roman le,ions. 
They appear to have enacted this day the 
part of Crastinus and his band at Phar- 
salia, And they were complimented by 
General Reauregard in terms that re- 
mind us of those used by the Roman sol- 
dier. He told them “ they had, both the 
living and the dead, achieved unfading 
glory and won a lasting title to the grati- 
tude of their country.” They fought after 
the Roman manner with some improve- 
ments of theirown. The regiment upon 
which they charged received them with a 
murderous fire. They divided the dis- 
tance which separated them into two 
parts by falling upon their faces and so 
waiting fora few moments, Then rising, 
they delivered their fire, and with a ter- 
rible shout rushed forward. They club- 
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bed their rifles, beat down the bristling 
bayonets before them, and unsheathing 
their long and heavy bowie knives, (a 
weapon somewhat similar to the Roman 
sword) they began to hack their antago- 
nists to pieces. A dreadful carnage en- 
sued. They performed prodigies of val- 
our and made good their claim to the 
sobriquet “the tigers,” which they had 
assumed. 


One man who had for some years ex- 
ercised the calling of an acrobat, and who 
was known among his comrades as ‘‘ the 
tiger,” par excellence, now brought into 
play his great strength and trained 
agility to good purpose. In the méleé, 
when both bodies were broken up into 

of contending evemies, he leaped 

‘band of twelve men, and dealing 
his strokes with an arm of power and a 
rapidity of motion that eluded the eye, 
he extended them all lifeless in a heap 
before they could recover from the sur- 
prise of the sudden attack. Leaping with 
the same fougue from place to place and 
always with a motion that seemed one 
blow but was in reality three or four, he 
cut out a lane through the masses that 
opposed him and advanced far beyond 
his comrades. He was seen no more, and 
doubtless perished, overcome by numbers, 
with a heap of those he had slaughtered 
piled upon him. The rest equally exert- 
ing themselves, put their enemies to a 
precipitate flight; but new regiments 
coming up, they were forced to retire be- 
fore overwhelming numbers. They had 
however so terrified those first engaged, 
that though.a bold and desperate set of 
men, they became after “that horrible 
havoc, completely demoralized, and have 
been sent to their northern home as no 
longer fit for the purposes of war. They 
carried with them some most extraordi- 
nary anecdotes of the scene. Wounded 
prisoners in Richmond, rehearsed the tale 
with variations of theirown. From these, 
considerably reduced, and from other 
sources, we have given the above account. 
So much at present for this method of 
fighting. 
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| OcToBER 
IX, Pwarsauia. 


When the first line of Caesar’s army, 
having received the signal, were charging 
with their javelins, they noticed that 
Pompey’s troops had not.moved. Adepts 
as they were by long experience in all the 
manoeuvres and tacties of the times, they 
at once understood the case, moderated 
their course of their own accord, and 
finally paused at half distance to take 
breath and correct their alignment. 
Having thus restored their forces, after a 
brief space of time, they resumed their 
course, hurled their javelins, drew their 
swords instantly after, and seé upon their 
adversaries. They were well received. 
The soldiers of Pompey bore the shock 
in good order, and also casting their jave- 
lins, drew their swords. 

Meanwhile the strategic combination 
by which Pompey was to get the victory, 
was being executed in accordance with 
his commands. If his cavalry had been 
composed of men more. used to the field, 
or if his opponent had been a general in- 
ferior to Caesar, or if, in fine, the soldiers 
of Caesar had not been so long exercised 
in all the toils and arts of war, the suc- 
cess would have been infallible. The 
cavalry swept down upon the right wing 
and the bowmen spread themselves skir- 
mishing. Troop after troop they came 
on in constant evolution, driving Caesar’s 
cavalry before them. When these yield- 
ed, the Pompeians began to envelope the 
wing opposed to them, and here was the 
critical moment upon which the fate of 
the battle depended. 

The vigilant eye of Caesar had followed 
the whole movement, and now he gave 
the signal to the six cohorts of his fourth 
line which he held in reserve. Those in- 
domitable veterans, conscious of the part 
they had to perform, were prompt to obey. 
They pressed forward with accelerated 
speed through the files in front, and issued 
forth like a torrent where they were least 
expected. They did not throw their jav- 
elins, but coming upon the elegant eques- 
trians, they had to encounter, the flower 
of the Roman aristocracy, they thrust 
them into their faces. Those young dan- 
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cers as they called them, dreading to 
have their beauty spoiled, turned and 
fled in confasion, nor did they check their 
rapid retreat till they reached the heights 
of the neighbouring mountains. The 
bowmen and slingers, left in this manner 
without support, were next assailed and 
slaughtered altogether. Now it was that 
Ceesar retorted the strategy of Pompey ; 
for the cavalry and light armed troops be- 
ing thus disposed of, the cohorts fell upon 
the Pompeian left wing, flank and rear. 
At this moment the third line of Ceesar 
was put in motion, and coming up fresh 
upon the exhausted enemy, completely 
routed them and put them to flight. 

One can scarcely detect anywhere in 
the writings of Cesar a sentiment of any 
kind, so cold and deliberate was his style, 
however rapid might have been the mo- 
tions of his spirit. Here, however, there 
is a sentence which notwithstanding his 
habitual air of indifference, betrays the 
extreme satisfaction he derived from this 
movement and its success: ‘‘ Caesar was 
not deceived when he said that the victo- 
ry would follow-upon the action of those 
six cohorts; it was this that defeated the 
cavalry ; this that destroyed the slingers 
and bowmen ; this that opened the attack 
on the left wing; this that caused the 
flight of Pompey’s army.” Here lies the 
chief point of resemblance we find be- 
tween the battles of Pharsalia and, Ma- 
nassas. It must be remembered that we 
have as yet no report of this latter which 
we can regard as fixed and _ historical. 
Still it would seem certain that the plan 
of General Scott was similar in its nature 
to that of Pompey ; it was carried out in 
the same dashing and overwhelming 
style; it was met by the same resources 
and ended in the same disastrous retreat. 
The precise nature of the movement of 
General Beauregard, we confess we do 
not understand, nor are there any data 
upon which it may be studied. Such was 
Pharsalia. 


X. Teroa Vertrerunt—“ Gone Some- 
e 
WHERE.” 


A day or two before the battle of Ma- 
nassas, there appeared in our Richmond 
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papers a Northern dispatch, studiously 
calculated to create alarm in the minis 
of those who best ‘knew the character of 
our invaders. It was brief, and simply 
stated that: “Gen. McDowell had cross- 
ed the Potomac and gone somewhere. This 
mysterious announcement was full of 
menace. It meant that he had gone to 
conquest and victory, to carry ruin, and 
slaughter, and desolation to our devoted 
city. Gone somewhere! Where? It was 
not long ere the world knew whither he 
had gone and how he returned. The 
next news received was that of the bat- 
tles of Bull Run and Manassas. The. 
president of the Confederate States him- 
self, who was present at the latter, an- 
nounced the victory on his return, to the 
citizens of the capital. 

The battle of Manassas was truly a 
great and important victory for the South; 
but with respect to the secret, for such it 
is, of the means by which the result was 
wrought, it has yet at this date, (August 
15—September 1,) to be revealed. - Gen- 
eral Beauregard seems unwilling at pres- 
ent to have it known exactly by what 
means he performed the wonder; and 
though we might make a conjecture, yet 
we prefer to leave that exercise of inge- 
nuity to others. Many partial narratives 
have been and continue to be published : 
and if the whole affair was to be calcula- 
ted by a summation of the series, as an 
algebraist might say, it would certainly be 
a most extraordinary business. In this 
retrospect, we no where. designed to fur- 
nish an account of the battle. Our pur- 
pose was simply, in narrating that of 
Pharsalia, to point out a number of re- 
markable coincidences which a compari- 
son of recent occurrences with those that 
are related by Caesar, Plutarch and others, 
suggests to the speculative curiosity of 
the stadent of history. This, however, is 
clear from all accounts. The enemy had 
thrown his collected strength upon the 
left of the confederate army. Regiment 
after regiment came on. Infantry, cay- 
alry, artillery were successively brought 
into action, The fighting here was tre- 
mendous. Our troops were discouraged, 
and began to fall back. Then it was we 
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are told, that a sudden onset, like a hur- 
ricane, was made upon the army of the 
North, already secure of victory. These 
new troops that fell upon them, horse and 
foot, as they made their appearance, they 
believed they recognized for the same 
regiments they had beaten and put dors 
de combat early in the day. Some even 
took them for parts of their own force. 
Whatever they may have been, or whence- 
soever they came, no one seems to know ; 
but they met and drove back the invading 
army. They threw them into disorder 
and from a rout their confusion soon grew 
to a panic and a precipitate flight. For 
the sake of completeness in our parallel, 
however, we present the following frag- 
ment of general Porter’s official report as 
conclusive. 

“The prestige of success had thus far 
attended the efforts of our inexperienced 
but gallant troops. The lines of the en- 
emy had been forcibly shifted nearly a 
mile to their left and rear; the flags of 
eight regiments, though borne somewhat 
wearily, now pointed towards the hill 
from which the disordered masses of reb- 
els had been hastily retiring. Griffin’s 
and Rickett’s batteries were ordered by 
the commanding general to the top of the 
hill on our right, supporting them with 
the Fire Zouaves and marines, while the 
Fourteenth entered the skirt of the wood 
on their right to protect that flank, anda 
column of the Twenty-seventh New York 
and Eleventh and Fifth Massachusetts, 

‘Second Minnesota an Sixty-ninth New 
York moved up towards the left flank of 
the batteries; but so soon as they were 
in position, and befere the flanking sup- 
ports had reached them, a murderous fire 
of musketry and rifles opened at pistol 
Tange, and cut down every cannonier and 
a large number of horses. ‘The fire came 
from some infantry of the enemy which 
had been mistaken for our own forces, an 
officer on the field having stated that it 
was a regiment sent by Col. Heitzelman 
to support the batteries. The evanescent 
courage of the Zouaves prompted them 
to fire a hundred shots, when they broke 
and fled, leaving the batteries open to a 
charge of the enemy’s cavalry, which 
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took place immediately. The Marines 
also, in spite of the exertions of their gal- 
lant officers, gave way in disorder. The 
Fourteenth on the right and the column 
on the left hesitatingly retired, with the 
exception of the Sixty-ninth and Thirty- 
ninth New York, who nobly stood and 
returned the fire of the enemy for fifteen 
minutes. Soon the slopes behind us were 
swarming with our retreating and disor- 
ganized forces, while riderless horses and 
artillery teams ran furiously through the 
flying crowd. All further efforts were 
futile. The words, gestures and threats 
of our officers were thrown away upon 
men who had lost all presenee of mind, 
and only longed for absence of body. 
Some of our noblest and best officers lost 
their lives in the trial to rally them upon 
our first position.” 

The Confederate army on that day by 
their heroism and valour won imperisha- 
ble renown. We would be the last to de- 
tract from the glory they have so well 
deserved. But what is most plainly visi- 


ble in this battle is the protecting hand 


of the Omnipotent. It was Providence 
that directed the event and gave us the 
victory. Yet if honest men contending 
for the right and performing their duty 
in the face of almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties can be said to deserve such an 
interposition, surely our brave band at 
Manassas may so be spoken of. And this 
consciousness must give to each one 
among them far more satisfaction than 
the victory itself. 


XI, Conctupine Dertais. 


Pompey, meanwhile, looking upon his 
cavalry, and seeing it defeated and flying 
under clouds of dust to the mountains, 
was astounded at the turn events had 
taken. Te was quite disheartened. He 
left the battle-field and rode slowly back 
to the camp. From time to time he turn- 
ed his horse, and paused to take one more 
sorrowful and bewildered look at a scene 
whieh the evidence of his senses alone 
could convince him was a fatal reality. 
Reaching the camp: “Guard,” he cried 
to the centurions at the entrance in a 
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loud voice so as to be heard by the sol- 
diers, “* Guard the camp, and defend it to 
the last extremity if any thing disastrous 
should happen. I shall myself go the 
round of the remaining gates and 
strengthen the guard.” Having said this, 
he went into the Preetorium to await the 
result. | 

It was now noon and Cesar had driven 
the troops ef Pompey into the shelter of 
their intrenchments. Though much ex- 
hausted both by their exertions and the 
heat of the day, he exhorted his soldiers 
to take advantege of the benefit of for- 
tune and attack the camp. Te judged it 
best to allow no time for the enemy to re- 
cover from the terrors of defeat. Prepar- 
ed for any labour—ad omnem laborem 
animo parati—to use his own vigorous 
phrase, the victorious troops obeyed his 
command with renewed energy and attack 
the Pompeians behind their works, The 
camp was not undefended; for though 
the defeated and terrified cohorts that had 
fled from the battle bethought themselves 
rather of a second flight than of the de- 
fence of the camp, the Thracians and 
other barbarous mercenaries performed 
their duty and made a strenuous resist- 
ance. This was not however of long du- 
ration. The camp was soon abandoned, 
and all, following their centurions and 
tribunes, sought refuge in the mountains 
whither the cavalry had fled before them. 

Beauregard has been censured for’ not 
having gone on to Washington at the 
heels of the Federal army and taken pos- 
session of the Capital. Let us form our 
judgment by a comparison of Manassas 
with Pharsalia. Czesar evidently thonght 
that the labour of half a day was suffi- 
cient so to fatigue his men as to render 
the attack of the Pompeian camp on the 
opposite hills, an arduous and hazardous 
undertaking. At Manassas the Confede- 
rate army fought all day long, the setting 
sun shone out on their victory ; could it 
be expected of them that the night should 
be passed in a pursuit of thirty miles? 
We affirm that what was done on this oc- 
casion was equivalent te the capture of 
the Pumpeian camp at Pharsalia, confi- 
dent that an investigation of details will 








































support our position. Further, when 
Pompey took refuge in Egypt, Caesar did 
not immediately pursue, but delayed for 
some time, and never was there a captain 
more rapid than Cesar. By parity of 
reasoning, it was not for the confederate 
general to make an immediate attempt 
on Washington. 

It is worthy of note that while the Ro- 
man legions, once broken, threw away 
their arms and sought safety in flight, a 
bold and determined stand was made by 
Thracian troops and other barbarians. 
At Manassas the same thing occurred. 
We are wld that two regiments only, one 
Scotch, one Irish, maintained their ground 
for any length of time, while the volun- 
teers and the regular troups of the United | 
States retreated with the utmost precipi- . 
tation. 

Roused from the stupor of astonish- 
ment and grief that had fallen upon him by 
the noise and tumult arising from the at- 
tack of the camp, Pompey rose up and 
looked about him. ‘“‘What, into my 
camp too !”” was his exclamation when he 
ascertained the cause of the uproar. 
Then casting aside the imperatorial in- 
signia and mounting a horse he fled away 
to Larissa. One thing alone in the world 
remained for him to lose: it was his life, 
and he made haste to lose it. A grand 
figure is dimly seen through the mist of 
time among the ruins of history. A de- 
serted sea coast; a sudden cry; the wail 
of women, and nothing remains of the 
empire of the world to Pompey, but the 
homage of one true friend, one honest 
heart, one faithful hand to give the burial 
rites. 

In this battle on the part of Caesar 200 
men were killed and he lost 30 Centuri- 
ons. On the part of Pompey 15,000 
were killed and 24,000 taken prisoners. 
It would appear, however, that the great 
slaughter occurred in the taking of the 
camp among the slavesand other follow- 
ers of the army, and that the number of 
soldiers slain in battle was 6,000. It is 
utterly impossible to estimate otherwise 
than by conjecture how many fell at Ma- 
nassas, The most plausible accounts 
give the total of 5,000 dead on the Fede- 
ral side, a very small number if we con- 
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sider that many desperate charges were 
made during the day by the Confederate 
troops; that. their firing was incessant 
and remarkably accurate; and that the 
vanquished were pursued for some dis- 
tance by artillery and cavalry. 

The tents in Pompey’s camp were found 
decorated with myrtle, the beds were 
strewed with flowers; the tables were 
covered with richly wrought cups and 
bowls of wine were set out. At Manas- 
sas the same scene was displayed, Per- 
fumes and all the apparatus of the toilet 
and the boudvir had been collected ; wines 
and provisions of the most costly descrip- 
tion were found in abundance. A grand 
banquet had been prepared and others 
were to succeed. A band of women, it is 
said, clustered about the skirts of the 
Northern army. They were the cream of 
the ruling powers of the land, the flowers 
of that polished court which now adorns 
the city of Washington, not as might be 
supposed, the castaways that usually 
share the soldier’s debauch, nor did they 
come upon the errands of mercy, or some 
benevolent and charitable design. They 
came only to see the battle, to glut their 
cyes with carnage; to revel and riot at 
the banquet ; to reward with their smiies 
and favours the acts of ferocity and van- 
dalism that have so frequently been com- 
mitted by our invaders. So hard a thing 
it is when proper bounds are once over- 
stepped, to put a check upon every excess 
of enthusiasm and extravagance. What 
spoils for the soldier ! the ball dresses, the 
hoops and the other garments cast aside 
in the terror and haste of the moment, 
amid the roar of approaching multitudes, 
the rumbling of wagons, the shrieks of 
the wounded and the clatter of the hoofs 
of the pursuing cavalry. 

In comparing the two important bat- 
tles. which have suggested these hasty 
notes, we must not omit a very singular 
incident common, to both. Plutarch re- 
lates that before the day when the two 
armies encountered at Pharsalia, an ex- 
traordinary appearance was seen in the 
heavens like a flaming torch. This me- 
teor seemed to pass over and fall upon 
the camp of Pompey. Not many days 
before the battle at Manassas there ap- 
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peared a comet of unusual size and splen- 
dour, which from Richmond seemed to 
hang over the camp of Beauregard and to 
menace the Northern armies. If ever 
there was a sign in the sky of things to 
happen on earth, this blazing messenger 
might be recorded as such by some future 
Plutarch. It disappeared as suddenly as 
it came. 

We might here, in true American style, 
compare general Beuregard to Cesar, as 
we have compared Scott to Pompey. But 
when we reflect upon the prodigious ca- 
pacity of the Roman Dictator; the un- 
bounded resources of his intellect; the 
incredible and arduous wars which he had 
carried on for years before Pharsalia, and 
above all the extraordinary vices in which 
he seemed to engage deliberately and 
from the inexhaustible activity and ener- 
gy of his nature; with these thoughts 
we are not much inclined to dwell upon 
any trifling or accidental circumstances 
in the battle at Manassas to institute a 
parallel intended as complimentary to 
Beauregard. Setting all comparisons 
aside, we still cannot refrain from apply- 
ing to him noble commendations : “ Simul 
suis virtutibus, simal Vitiis aliorum, in 
ipsam gloriam preeceps agebatur.” “ Ne- 
mo fuit, qui magis que agenda erant 
curar.t, sine ulla ostentatione agendi.’’ 
And we may advert to. the message he 
sent to his home after the battle, which 
is full of character: “‘The enemy has 
been repulsed. I am well.” This total 
abnegation of self in speaking of the vic- 
tory is exceedingly graceful in the victor. 
Another perhaps would have said, We 
have repulsed the enemy. There is a fa- 
mous dispatch of Cazesar’s which as it 
has dowbtless occurred to the reader’s 
mind, need not be repeated here. 

But let us never forget why it is that 
this unfortunate war exists. The people 
of the South are fighting for their liber- 
ties and their homes. They are contend- 
ing for the great principles of freedom 
secured at the revolution. It is strange 
to see those principles denied at the 
North, It is stranger to see them denied 
in England. & is upon those principles 
that the British constitution itself rests. 
So long ago as the times of Henry VIII. 
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and Elizabeth, some of the most profound 
minds in Great Britain held these views. 
They were supported by one who analy- 
zed at large the whole theory of human 
government, in an appeal toa govern- 
ment higher than that of man: “ God 
himself would not impose, no not hiseown 
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laws upon his people, without their free 
and open consent.” Engaged in a cause 
so just, with a sanction so exalted, we 
must fulfil our duty to the utmost; we 
must maintain our liberties against inva- 
ders from abroad, and then establish 
them upon a solid foundation at home. 





SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE, M.- D. 


When the bloody and perjured usurper called forth 
His minions and tools—to the shame of the North! 
And they swarmed to our borders with insolent tread, 
Oppressing the living, insulting the dead : 
Virginia awoke from her dream of repose 
And rallied her children to grapple her foes; 
United they sprang every man to his gun, 
And her glorious motto blazed out like a sun, 

Sic Semper Tyrannis! 


When the soil of Virginia was drenched with her blood 
And her brave sisters round her all danntlessly stood, 
- When her children fell fast and her cannon’s loud boom 
Was.awfully echoed from Washington’s tomb; 
No hand in the battle was redder than hers, 
For a spirit ancestral came down from the spheres, 
And true to her glory and true to her fame 
Her proud banner towered through smoke and through flame, 


Sic Semper Tyrannis! 


Ah! tremble ye Northmen! in terror and doubt! 
Break, break, ye cursed Vandals! in panic and rout! 
Fly, fly from Virginia or sink on her sod 
Confounded by conscience and stricken by God, 

pease her stern wrath with libations of’ blood, 

en rush from the field like a turbulent flood. 
The swords of Virginia shine fiercely behind, 
And her flag like a cannon’s flash gleams in the wind, 


‘Sic Semper Tyrannis! 


Away to the homes ye were madmen to leave! 


To invade, to insult, to subdue, to bereave! 


And should ye incline to pursue your bad cause, 

To impose upon us your religion and laws, 
Remember Manassas and shun the red path! 
Remember Virginia and rouse not her wrath ! 

She will write in your blood on the next battle field 
That stern threat to tyrants which burns on her shield, 


Sic Semper Tyrannis. 
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THE OLD STORY: 
BEING A NEW VERSION. 


BY KLUTZ. 


( Continued.) 


IV. 


As Peter Boldwin strode up the town, 
gratified no little by the success of his 
embassy, a sudden ‘apparition made his 
hirsute face turn as pale as practicable, 
Hurrying around a corner came Mr. Ro- 
per, with Mr. Danne i in eager and noisy 
pursuit. 

Mr. Boldwin,” sald Roper excitedly, 
“T can’t pat up with this. To be annoy- 
ed and insulted in this way is insuffera- 
ble. If this man’s friends do not restrain 


him more carefully, I shall have him con- ° 


fined, in self-defence. - Just hear him !” 

“You are not an honest man, sir,” ex- 
claimed Isaac Dunne passionately, “ and 
you can’t face an honest man! But if 
you don’t stop and listen to me, I’ll shout 
Stop thief! after you, along the streets, 
sir! You are not upright in mind or 
body. You area crooked, creeping thing. 
I wonder your white cravat don’t choke 
you ¥ 

“Ts it possible to endure this, Mr. 
Boldwin ?” asked the pale Roper. 

Boldwin, in answer, touched his fore- 
head. 

“Trae, true—he is possessed of devils!” 
groaned Roper. 

“Devils !’ shouted poor Dunne—“ de- 
vils ! You’ve got a legion of ’em in you 
this minute. You smell of brimstone, 
sir. You aré worse than Judas—for he 
had bowels. Give me back Greentop |” 

« An awful evidence of his insanity — 
that last request,” quietly remarked Bold- 
win, aside to old Roper. 

“ Poor man, I pity and pray for him i 
sighed Roper. | 

" Fray for me!” ejaculated Mr. Dunne 
—you’ve preyed on me long enough, 
None of your prayers, though, nor pity, 
forme. Your prayers are an abomina- 
tion, and your tender mercies cruel, Tell 
me where’s my value received for Green- 
top and my niggers? T would have freed 


my people, before I’d have let’em go to 
you and your red cowhide, You didn’t 
have enough money to buy ’em, Roper— 
and how’d you get em? You stole ’em, 
stole *em—you robber !” 

“*T will hear no more!” vowed Roper, 
starting hastily away. 

Mr. Dunne gave chase, but Peter inter- 
cepted him, 

“Let him go, sir,” persuaded Peter 
Boldwin, holding with a tight grasp to 
Mr. Danne’s arm, “‘ he can’t evade his 
conscience,—and, besides, you are dis- 
turbing the peace. Respect the law, you 
know.” 

“OF course,” replied the lunatic, after 
several ineffectual efforts to free himself; 
“order is heaven’s first law. Curse him ! 
he’s been sneaking about my house to- 
day, to see if I had anything else he could 
get. Never mind—enough rope, and he’ll 
hang himself. The pitcher goes to the 
spring onee too often.. I’m broke—he’ll 
break.” | 

“You'd better remain at home while 
this man’s in town,” said Boldwin per- 
suasively. ‘* Keep guard thefe—you see 
he fears you.” 

“Eh? He might go there while I’m 
out!” 

** He may ye taking advantage of your 
absence now.’ 

“When the cat’s away, the mice will 
play!” exclaimed the foolish old man,— 
and then he took a rapid course home- 
ward. 

Mr. Joe Bullins was promptly at 44, 
Rivardo’s, that night, and he met a hear- 
ty welcome from Harry and Peter. 

He was appareled in bis best, and acted 
as if he did not clearly know whether to 
be ashamed or to be proud of his costume. 
He was a robustious young gentleman, 
somewhat short and squat in stature, 
with muscular limbs, and hands and feet 
large enough, heaven knows, four all use- 
fal purposes. The features of his face 
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had a rough, bold prominence, and his 
low, square forehead was surmounted and 
surrounded by a thick crop of black, wiry 
hair, trimmed to a stiff closeness. The 
whole look of him was honest, good-na- 
tured and sensible, and in the indepen- 
dent swing of his walk one saw plainly 
that he bore a self-reliant heart. His coat 
and pantaloons were of black cloth: the 
former much too Jarge for him, except in 
the’sleeves, where it was much too short 
and tight; and his pantaloons bagged 
about his legs and reached nearly to the 
polished feet of his immense and stupen- 
dous boots—leaving a rough, wrinkled, 
brownish-colored section of boot-tops ex- 
posed to view. His vest was violently 
radical in its tints; yet, around his 
throat was wound a huge white cravat, 
as a conservative offset-—though by no 
means a set-off. Ilis wrists, as they rush- 
ed boldly from the sleeves, brought with 
them a vast expanse of wristband—the 
which to keep unsoiled, gave Joseph much 
of care and incipient anxiety. If you 
looked at Joseph’s back, you saw, first, 
pushing up into his capillary stubble, an 
inch or two.of white sbirt-collar, then, 
lower, an inch or two of green yest-lining, 
and then, flowing broadly down, the cullar 
of his coat. A handkerchief of brilliant 
crimson, kept only for display on special 
occasions, yas forever in his hands ; but, 
beyond flourishing it ostentatiously, its 
main use seemed to be to smooth the fur 
of the tall hat of whick he was happy 
possessor. He never had the heart to 
blow his nose in that precious piece of 
silk—he neatly took his fingers to that 
job, and then modestly wiped them on 
the lining of his coat-tail. 

Bullins announced that he could not 
stay late, as he had agreed to join a party 
at nine o’clock to hunt old Rupert’s run- 
away. 

“The old chap’s always got one or two 
fellers runaway,” said Joe. ‘‘ As soon 
as he gits onein, another goes out. He’s 
mighty liberal in offerin rewards for ’em 
to be caught and delivered at his house ; 
but he’s ’cute enough to see that they 
aint delivered there, and so he don’t give 
no reward, It’s got so now as he has to 
hunt ’em hisself. When a nigger’s foun 
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lyin ’bout loose, all you got to do is to 
take off his shirt, and see if he aint got 
old Roper’s mark, and ef he is, turn him 
loose again—for it won’t do you nor him 
no good to keep him.” 

‘* How does he mark his bipeds?” in- 
quired Harry. 


“ The skin o’ the back cut, till it won’t 
hold shucks,” 


“Ugh !” exclaimed Whitted in disgust, 
‘I shall think, now, that his cowhide is 
dyed with blood.” 


“The ole devil brings scripter to jus- 
tify hisself,” said Joe. ‘He says he’s 
sorter father to his niggers, and ef he 
spares the rod he’ll spoil ’em. I hear a 
feller the other day,” added Juve, “a 
swearin and a damnin of his lights and 
liver and other parts of him, ef the reli- 
gious chances and teachins he got here 
want moren a nuff to pay for the nigger’s 
slavery. So, ole Roper, bein of a more 
pious man ’an usual, wants more outen 
his boys ’an ord’nary folks,” - 

“Tt’s almost enough to make one an 
abolitionist,” cried the impetuous Harry, 
**to sew the poor negro falling into such 
brutal hands.” 


“‘ Consider,” suggested Boldwin, “ that 
the African certainly does not merit o 
better fate than other races, and that evils 
are inevitable to all classes and condi- 
tiens. I’ve remarked, too, that the cru- 
elty endured by particular slaves has a 
happy tendency to meliorate slavery as a 
whole. The individual suffers for the 
good of the mass. You and I, and others, 
shocked by one Master’s harshness, all 
our generous impulses aroused, straight- 
way became more thoughtfully kind to 
all our servants, and more tender, indeed, 
towards the whole race. I can’t see, Bul- 
lins, how you can bear to help Roper 
catch any of his fugitives.” 

‘* Well, I'don’t like the idea, but the 
boss insisted, and then I'll jest go along 
and look on—may-be, there’ll be some 
fun, too.” 

Joe’s particular notions of fun were not 
inquired into. 

The edibles and fluids of the symposium 
were on more early for Joe’s engagement. 
As they ate, and drank, and chatted dis- 
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cursively, the tide of good-feeling rose 
and flowed right merrily. 

** Dash it, Bullins, I like you!” vowed 
Whitted. 

‘“‘T’m glad of it,” suid Joe. , 

“We are not exactly of your trade,” 
continued Harry, “ but everybody has to 
work in harness, some way or other— 
else suffer for it. You, I suppose, are 
fond of leather, and we happen to like 
law better.” > EM 


“* Very fond o’ leather, Iam,” said Bul- —. 


lins, with alaugh. “I contracted a fon- 
ness for it ’causeI was leathered so much 
in my young days. I reckon, though, 
I'd better like weak dosts o the stuff, in 
the form o’ calf-skin books and sheep- 
skin licences.” 

“*May-be not,” rejoined Harry, ‘for 
every-pursuit has its own unpleasant- 
nesses.” 

“ Even the pursuit of woman,” remark- 
ed Boldwin drily. 

* Aye,” said Whitted, laughing, “as 
my nose could testify aloud, if it were not 
bunged up.” 

“You struck first, you know,” Joe Bul- 
lins said. 

‘* Yes—and I somehow lost my whale- 
bone in the scramble.” 

‘‘An appropriate instrument to whale 
a fellow with,” said Peter Boldwin ; “ but 
it is well to let it go with all other bones 
of contention. Let us hope that it is 
over Jordan—or over Styx, if you pre- 
fer.” . 

“Tf I had the Weapon now, I would 
like to give it to Bullins, as a kind of 
‘ present arms’ in his honor.” 

‘* Abe Swink’s got it,” Joe eagerly put 
in it—“ the boy as I sent to Mr. Danne’s 
for cakes, to see ef you want there. He 
fuun it after the fuss. It’s gta silver 
head, aint it?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Whitted. 

“ Well, ef he aint made way with it 
already, he’s got it; and blamed ef I 
don’t see about it this very night—for it’s 
at ole Swink’s house that they hope to 
surprise Jerry.” 

“ Jerry!” ejaculated Harry—“ is this 
runaway Of Roper’s named that?” 

* Percisely ; and that ole woman at M:. 
Dunne’s is his wife.” 
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“Thunder! I hope no harm will come 
to the black old rascal, for aunt Phillis’ 
sake. Peter—what do you say? Let’s 
go with Bullins on this expedition. I 
feel interested.” 

“Amazing phil-aunét-thropy!” said 
Boldwin—“ May-nanimous Dunne-key ! 
However, I’ve no objection. We'll res- 
cue your cane, and Jerry also, if you 
choose. May-be, though, Bullins’ allies 
may attack you again down there.” 

“*No,” Joe assured him, “ they’ve all 
dropt the matter.” 

“Then we'll go!” said the impalsive 
Whitted. 

And go thev dil—when the hour came. 

At a rendezvous indicated by Joe Bul- 
lins, they joined a small party consisting 
of Roper, a constable, and three or four 
ot Joe’s fellow-apprentices. Altogether, 
they proceeded directly to the unsightly 
and unsavoury precincts of Water Street 
—so called because it was imminent to 
the River. Too much of a good thing is 
quite as bad as too little. An abundant 
lavatory near by, always insures the ac- 
cumulation of dire dirt and filth, and 
aquatic people, from the fisherman to the 
sailor, surfeited of their usual element, 
and sorely given to the intemperate drink- 
ing of spirits. The Water Street of every 
town, the whole world over, is a sad spec- 
tacle—and this of Crossburgle was no ex- 
ception to the general rule, or, rather, 
misrule. Dilapidated tenements—inno- 
cent ot the corporation’s favorite, save 
when wild youths, making a foray thith- 
erward, saluted them with the rattling 
hail of brick-bats—straggled, straggled, 
leaned and tumbled on every hand; and 
the dwellers there—fit habitants—were 
roffians, drunkards and scurvy queans,— 
or if not either of these, it was because 
their day was past, or else not yet come 
on. Into this festering sink, the party 
trode, and bore down rapidly towards 
old Ben Swink’s,—a structure that stood 
—or more correctly, with difficulty clung 
to its sustaining chimmeys—most wretch- 
edly apart. Ere they attained it, a loud 
burst of lachrymose psalmody was heard 
issuing from the numerous eracks and 
wide-open seams of the building. Dis- 
mal and hideous, it groaned and wailed 
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through the night, and unhappy dogs 
around chorussed it with sympathetic 
howls. A congenial spirit, Mr. Roper 
was touched by these sounds. 

“There seems to be a prayer-meeting 
in the house,” he said; “and I should 
dislike to disturb any religious exercises. 
Our information must be widely amiss.” 

All had stopped, meanwhile, to listen. 
It was that ffae and well-known tune 
whereof the traditionary cow died un- 
timely. ‘he tenor of the words, quite as 
bad as that of the music, was yet jubi- 
lant 


“ The devil's dead, and | am glad, 
Glory hally loo yer! 

Jump around, we're a-gaining ground, 
Glory hally loo yer!” 


Mr. Roper groaned audibly ; ; the rest 
laughed withal. The singing still shriek- 
ed on: 


* Shout, shout, the devii’s about, 

Glory hally loo yer! 
Shut the door and keep him out, 

Glory hally loo yer!” 


“Let us put a stop to this,” sharply 
said Roper, advancing. Coming: up to 
the house, the convenient rents in the 
weather-boarding afforded loop-holes to 
peer through on the scene within. A fire, 
now nearly burned quite down—neglect- 
ed in the general Mie res name tye dimly 
lit the room. Sitting flat at the’ right- 
hand corner of the hearth, with knees 
propping an unshorn chin, was the merry 
father of the family, Ben Swink, cobbler. 
On his left was Miss Nancy Swink, young, 
yet faded and scorched so early, occupy- 
ing the seat of a shoemaker’s bench. 
Mrs. Swink sat next, in a leather-bottom- 
ed chair, nursing a dirty infant. This 
segment of a circle was further extended 
by Abe Swink, still fally indued in boots 
and sealskin. At the left of the fire- 
place, a bowed leg, finished off by a worn 
brogan of huge capacity, protruded bold- 
ly into the faint crepusculum—legving a 
hypothetical body behind it in deep 
shadow. 

“ This is a little too rich to interrept!” 
whispered Whitted. 

“Aint that ole light’nd-knot awake, 
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yit, over thare, Abe a inquired Mr. 
Swink within. 

“* Nevery time,” vente the voice un- 
der the sealskin—* pritty !” 

‘‘Ahem! then, we'll have the dimin 
weddun, as loud as ye all kin bawl,” de- 
clared old Ben, same time inflating his 
lungs. 

Mr. Swink’s sacred melodies had been 
now, probably, drawa upon to exhaus: 
tion,—at any rate his present sonnet lack- 
ed the devout twang that had for a mo- 


‘ment imposed on the ears of Roper,—but. 


sung with a doleful screech and strain by 
this choral family, with whom, doubtless 
it was a familiar favorite, it was still not 
without its peculiar merit. Therefore. 
dug laboriously from the filth in which it 
had leng been dragged, it is here deco- 
rously enshrined : 


THE DIAMOND WEDDING. 


l. 


In the fine old times of good king Log, 
There lived and croaked a spruce young 
Frog, 
Who, all for love, disdained. his prog, 
And took to sighing ; 
The rumor ran through all the bog, 
That he was dying 


2. 


His mistress in a neighbouring brake; 
A fascinating, lithe young Snake, 
Slept sound o’ nights, while he, awake, 
Full hoarse a-singing, 
Still sung, till stones did at him make,— 
*Twas some one flinging- 


3. 
This Frog a rival had, ‘tis said, 
A Toad—who in his foolish head, 
“ A precious jewel” wore, instead 
Of brains, a-lacking : 
Poor Froggy ! he had ne’er a red, 
To give him backing- 


4. 


QO days and nights of hopes and fears ! 
O days and nights of doubts and tears! 
O days and nights which love endears ! 
Why all so fleeting ? 
Ye do not come in after years, 
Know no repeating! 
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5. 


Ah, Mrs. Snake, she knew the code— 
“ Sack you the Frog, and bag the Toad ; 
A precious stone is heart’s own lode, 
My charming daughter ! 
The jewels, too, so a la mode, 
Of the first water!” 


6. 


Enough: the diamond cut Frog out ; 
She vowed of Toad, she loved the lout— 
(As maidens ofttimes vow of krout, , 
Or other stuffing.) 
O she could eat him, near about, 
She was so loving! 


7. 2 
And Toad—who shall describe his bliss ? 
He leaped, her dewy lips to kiss, 
While she, the fond and hungry Miss, 
Her mouth wide spreading, 
Sucked him in, with a greedy hiss, 
To feast the wedding! 


8. 
Alas, for both, here was a catch ! 
Toad filled ber wide throat’s furthest stretch; 
A breath, to save her, she couldn’t fetch, 
With all her suffering : 
The “moral coil” soon left the wretch 
‘Yo death’s sad mufiling! 


9. 
Ah, Frog—he saw all this, and dried 
The tears that glistened o’er his hide, 
Gave up the thought of suicide, 
And all that fooling, 
And frankly swore that ne’er a bride 
Was worth such schooling! 


10. 


In the fine old times of good king Log, 
There lived and croaked a spruce young 
Frog, 
Who, crossed in love, his usnal prog 
Then took to eating : 
The rumor ran through all the bog, 
That he was treating! 


MORAL. 


Young folk! could you but know the fate 

Yeu miss, by luck’s apparent hate, 

You’d deem yourselves full fortunate— 
The words of heaven ; 

And eat its “ daily bread,” elate, 
Whate’er the leaven ! 
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Old Ben Swink might, after a sort, 
have well represented the toad of his 
dramatic song; and, in truth, he did, in 
the exuberance of his jollity, jump about 
in the manner of that reptile. The 
wretch, indeed, had been tied into an un- 
sightly knot by the contracting muscles 
of his ill-used body. Years agone his 
riotous excesses had thrown him to his 
bed, where rheumatism doubled him up 
with misery; and when he again at- 
tempted locomotion, he found that a just 
retribution had deprived him forever of 
the upright part that he had so shame- 
fully. abused. Thenceforth he groveled 
upon the earth, like the beast he was,— 
his hands degraded to the functions of 
feet. On his left hand he wore a glove 
of thick leather, and in his right grasp 
was usually a short stick ; and with these 
aids he managed to hop along with sur- 
prising celerity. His physiognomy was 
frightfully in keeping with his form. 
The sight of his dexter eye was lost, but 
the lids still flung wide open, exposed the © 
restless orb in all its ghastly deformity. 

So much one could discover, by the 
flickering flame in the fire-place. The 
sharpest of the eyes that were peering 
in, however, failed to add any well-de- 
fined body and head to the broganned 
leg,—though all were quite assured that 
there was the sought-for Jerry. 

“Ef you’re all agreeable,” suggested 
Bullins, in a low tone, “ we'll go in fust, 
and pertend as if we are only after the 
stick that Abe stoled from Mr. Whitted, 
and ef that’s the boy there in the shade, 
we'll nab him.” ; 

“ All right,” said the constable; “ but 
one or two must stay out to watch.” 

Joe knocked at the door. Some com- 
motion ensued inside, followed by a sud- 
den stillness and complete darkness. 

“‘ None o’ yer possumin in there,” said 
Joe, loudly. 

““Who’s that?” asked Abe. 
you Joe? What you want?” 

Young Swink opened the door the 
slightest bit as he spoke. Bullins, fol- 
lowed by some others, waited for no bid- 
ding, but pushed in. 


“Ts it 
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“ Wot yer meanin a-rushin inter a 
onnest man’s ’ouse this way?” fiercely 
inquired Ben Swink. 

“When we does that thing, we’ll tell 
you,” replied Joe, saucily. ‘Strike a 
light, will yer. You was as lively asa 
camp-meetin jest now.” 

“A man’s got aright to sing, aint he?” 
queried Ben, flinging some lightwood 
upon the smouldering coals. ‘* And he’s 
. gota right to quit singin, aint he? And 
aint this my castle you’re invadin of?” 

‘*A man, nor woman, nuther, don’t 
want no answerin,” said Joe, “when 
they’re a axin questions that way. But 
I’ve hearn some o’ the fellers call this 
the ole castle, when they come down here 
to storm it with brickbats and sech—ef 
that’s what you mean.” 

“« And I'd jest like to lay hans on some 
o’ them fellers,” cried Mrs. S., shril- 
ly. “Id pull the hair off of ’em, I 
would! and knock thare teeth in, I 
would! and gouge thare eyes out, I 
would, and I would! And ef you’re one 
of ’em, jest say so, and I'll snatch the 
life outen your body, I will!” 

**Don’t bust yer biler, nor don’t run 
off the track, ma’am,” urged Bullins, 
bowing politely in the resurgent light; 
“ we've jest made a friendly call.” 

- “ Mightily onnered, ter-be-shure!” said 
Mrs. Swink, sarcastically, looking around 
on the iftruders with a critical eye; 
** you all looks dressed to kill, as the sayin 
is, but I hope we’ll manidge to surfive 
it |”? 

‘* We've come to see Abe on a little 
business,” continued Bullins. 

‘** Well, look at him, and be off as quick 
as you kin,” said Mrs. 8. 

“ We're after that stick you found last 
night, Abe,” said Joe. 

**No you aint,” exclaimed the small 
ruffian ; ‘‘fer ef you was you'd be at the 
bottom o’ ther river, and so you would, 
fer it’s there. Down on ther warves this 
mornin, I was a bendin and a springin of 
it, when all at wunst it jumped clar outen 
my hans inter the deepest of ther water 
.—and it did, it did. Come to-morrow, 
and Ill show you the very spot.” 


Joe looked blank at this straight tale. 


The elder Swink. however, appeared 
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greatly relieved to know that the party’s 
errand was no more serious. 

@ “Ef you’ve got the stick,” said Mrs. 
Swink to Abe, “ git it and let ’em leave, 
for I’m tired of ’em.” 

**May-be, too,” observed old Ben, who 
was equally anxious to get rid of the 
visiters, ‘the gentleman ’!] give you the 
reward o’ onnesty.” 

“ ¥Yes—I have a half-dollar here, ready,” 
hinted Harry Whitted. 

“Lordy!” exclaimed Abe, “Il bet 


_ it’s the yuther stick you want!” 


“Certainly,” rejoined Bullins, with 
eagerness ; ‘‘of course it’s the other!” 

“Hand over yer money, then,” said 
Abe, “ pritty!” the last word being an 
ejaculatory embellishment on Abram’s 
usual colloquial style. 

““No,” said the cautious Joe, inter- 
posing, ‘‘the cash ‘ll be putin your dad- 
dy’s hands, till you fetch the stick.” 

““No you don’t,” declared the equally 
cautious boy ; “you might’ 8 well drap it 
in a rat-hole!” 

“Hand it to me,” said Mrs. Swink. 
“* Now you git the stick, quick.” 

The cane was speedily forthcoming, 
and as soon in Joe’s proud possession. 

“* Now, gentlemen, I’m in hopes you’re 
through,” said the woman. 

“Where’s that brogan that was stuck 
out here on the harth, jest now?” asked 
Bullins, glancing about more freely than 
he had yet done. 

“ Bregans!” exclaimed this . worthy 
family, in chorus. 

‘*We seed it plain enough, before we 
come in,” asserted Joe. 

*“You’re no bettern thieves,” cried 
Mise Nancy Swink, “to be spyin about 
decent folkses houses in that sneakin 
way |” 

“No matter,” Joe answered, itd 
“ Jerry’s here somers.” 

‘“*You’re a mean houn dog, that iat 
you air!” asserted Mrs. Swink, same 
time pinehing her infant to make it 
scream, 

“And yer’ve gone and frightened 
Jeemes K. Poke Swink into fitsterics !’’ 
exclaimed the affectionate father. 

Pandemonium, on a small scale, was 
immediately inaugurated by these Swin- 
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kides—noise and confusion evidently be- 
ing their best defence. The constable 
came in, and directed a search that w 
thorough, but ineffectual. The brogan 
had taken leg-bail. The searchers, gene- 
rally, were no little embarrassed at their 
failure, and would have felt quite ashamed 
of their proceedings, had they not ail 
been confident of the leg that they had 
seen through the crevices. Peter Bold- 
win and Ilarry Whitted, though, were 
gratified at the old negro’s*escape—one 
for Phillis’ sake, the other because he 
disliked Roper. 


The bowed-leg and huge brogan, with 
their accompaniments, had scrambled 
hastily, at the first alarm, up the rough 
inside of the broad, low chimney. As 
the heat and smoke increased, they gra- 
dually crept higher and higher, until at 
length an old wool-hat, containing a 
woolly head, emerged from the top—sur- 
mounting it like an antique chimney-pot. 
The watchers outside were, one by one, 
attracted from’ their posts by the events 
oceurring in the house—leaving Mr. 


Roper performing duty by himself. He 
stood in deep shadow, vigilant with eye 


and ear.. The wool-hat protruding from 
the chimney, had early attracted his at- 
tention, and he kept it steadily in silent 
and patient observation. At last the hat 
rose more and more, fellowed by an 
African’s face and shoulders, until the 
whole body swung lightly down upon the 
comb of the house. The negro was out 
of smoke and heat there, bestriding the 
house-top and crouching in the shade of 
the chimney. The feat was softly done, 
but Roper had seen it all; and now walk- 
ing to a position where himself would be 
in view, he gently spoke. 

“Jerry !” said he, “Jerry!” but the 
negro gave no response. 


“Jerry!” he repeated more sternly. 

“‘ Sare,” was the faint reply. 

‘‘Come down here, to me!” and right 
away the negro slided down to a sloping 
shed, and thence swung down to his 
master’s side. 

At this moment the disappointed party 
were issuing from the house, pursued by 
the exultant jeers of the Swinkides. 
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“Yer come to shear,” said Mrs, Swink, 
‘and you go back shorned.” 

“Faith,” rejoined Peter Boldwin, “ it’s 
a case of all cry and no wool ” 

“You’re ekal,” shouted the crippled 
Swink from within, “to that ’ere fine, 

“young physicianer, what swore that ’is 
patient had eat a horse, ’cause he seen a 
saddle under the bed! Git out!” 

“Come back,” cried Miss Nancy, “‘ you 
haint looked inter the coffee-pot, yit !” 

“You'd kest burn the house, and siff 
the ashes!” suggested Abe. 

The tune changed somewhat as Roper 
walked up with Jerry. All were sur- 
prised, and the Swinks astounded for the 
moment. Roper briefly satisfied all in- 
quiries, as far as he was able. 

‘‘Now, what have you got to say to 
this?” he queried of old Ben, who had 
hopped to the door. 

“What hev we got to say?” interposed 
Mrs. Swink, sharply and volubly. “ J’ve 
got this here to say—ef yore nigger’s 
bin a tryin to break down through our 
chimbly for to rob and murder us, as 
like as not, no rich master shill purtect 
him in his villany! You shill testify 
agin him, ef he is yore prop’ty, and you 
shill tell the God’s truth, wich is that you 
seen him attemptin of it, and ketched 
him in the very act of it. I will hev 
jestice, I will; and ef I am poor, you nor 
yore niggers sha’n’t tramp on me. No, 
sir, not a bit of it. Not lass week, nor 
ter-day, nor yit next week !” 

‘Bring a torch here, Abraham,” bade 
Mr. Swink, “for ef I knows the nigger, 
I’ll say so, and ef I don’t, I’ll say so. 
Now that’s fair.” 

Tho light brought, every Swink of them 
—dJeemes K. Poke not excepted—sub- 
jected Jerry to a close examination. Old 
Ben eyed his brogans, and then his hat; 
viewed him in front, and also in rear; 
and then took all sorts of oblique glances 
at him, At every stage of this scrutiny 
the covbler shook his head negatively, 
and all the Swinks thereupon seconded 
the motion. 

“T want to be honest,” said Swink, 
frankly, “and I’ve seen many niggers, 
but ef I ever seen this un fore ter-night, 
and ’fore jest these few minits, why all 
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you got to do is to take his shoes off and 
pin back his ears, and I’ll eat him ’fore 
the cumpny.” 

“Very good,”’ said Roper; “but I saw 
him come out your chimney.” 

_ “ And are we ’sponsible for everything 
as comes outen our chimbly?” put in 
Mrs. Swink. ‘You'll want us to keep 
ther smoke back, next, ha, ha!’”’ 

“Very good,” responded Roper. ‘“ Have 
you left anything here, Jerry?” © 

“Nothin, sare, but a jug o’ bitters, 
sare.” 

“* Well, they can keep that, I guess.” 

“Yore high mightiness is wonderful 
gen’rous,” laughed the maternal Swink, 
scornfully. “Ef yore nigger was to 
claim our very beds, and all our per- 
visions and furniter, and other prop’ty, 
you wouldn’t take ’em right away from 
us—O no, not you—but you'd be gra- 
shusly pleased to make ’em a present to 
us—ha, ha, ha! Jest you come in here, 
or yore nigger either, and try to take but 
the vally of a pin—ha, ba!” 

“Will you start for Greentop right off, 
Jerry,” asked Roper, “or had you rather 
sleep in jail to-night?” 

“No jail, ef you please sare,” answered 
Jerry; “but can’t I go see ole Phillis, an 
stay thar till in thar mornin, like, sare?” 

**No—you will see your wife soon 
enough. If you don’t care to stay in 
jail, you will straight go home, and re- 
port yourself to Mr. Jones.” 

“Yas, sare.” 

“T will write you a pass—and don’t 
tarry on your way,” and with pencil, by 
aid of the torchlight, Roper wrote a few 
necessary words on a slip of paper, which 
he handed to the negro. 

“Now be off,” shortly ordered the 
master. 

‘“‘Good-night, marster an gentlemen,” 
said the slave—and then he forthwith 
addressed himself to the long, lonely 

walk before him. 

“‘He’ll go, will he?” inquired the con- 
stable, dubiously. 

“ Certainly,” answered Roper. ‘“‘ And 
this man here,—named Benjamin Swink, 
eh? Well, he mustn’t be allowed to har- 
bour runaways.” 
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“Bless yer sore eyes of yer,” said Mrs. 
Swink, with bitter vivacity, ‘the ole. 
man’s gota middle name—Franklin, Put 
it down in full, sir! And likewise take 
mine, you’d better—Martha Washington 
Greene Swink, as- was once a Kelder. 
And here’s Nancy Jane Swink, and Abra- 
ham Swink. Not forgittin the baby, 
Jeemes K. Poke Swink—what’s as guilty 
as any on us! Put us all down—not 
only in black and white, but every way, 
ef youkin. Ha, ha! may-be you'll make 


a judge and jury o’ yourself on the spot, 


and convict us right away o’ hidin yore 
blasted nigger, and come in here and hide 
us for it—with that bloody red thing as 
you has in yore hand, Dv, do, po—ha, 
ha!” 


“Whare’s yer proofs?” questioned 
Ben Swink with emphasis. ‘ You’!! 
swear to a brogan, will yer? Likely! 
You’re the man what swore to the picked 
chickens, aint yer? and to the steer’s 
hide'in the market, and agoin home was 
pitched over the fence by the livin horns 
o’ the rampagin beast hisself—eh? And 
aint I got a right to get a nigger to sweep 
out my chimbly? Putus in jail! We’re 
allalongin to gothare. Board and lodgin 
bettern we’re usent to, and all free! Jest 
crack yer whip, and drive ahead, will 
yer!” 


That living bag-pipe—Jeemes K, P. S.— 
was here brought into noisy requisition 
by his maternal nurse,—drowning all at- 
tempts at speech as effectually by his 
yells, as blind pups and kittens might be 
by the waters of the adjacent Yellow. 
Under this shower of infantry the Swink- 
ides withdrew into the protection of their 
castle, and Roper with his allies departed. 
So might we depart—but this picture of 
a by no means desirable class among us, 
requires a few more rough touches to 
make it nearer complete, and to fit it 
closer in the fresco of the story. 

‘Now give me my half-a-dollar—prit- 
ty!” requested Abe of his mother, when 
the family was again gathered to the 
hearth. 

“Hush up your gab! Taint a nuff to 
have a crowd 0’ rowdies round me, and 
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Jeemes K. a squa!liu, but you hev to hope 
worry me !” 

“ Hand me my money, will yer?” 

“You owdacious! I’m to be run ravin, 
stavin crazy, am I?” 

“T wants my money!” whined Abe 
persistently. 

“You shant hev it,” vowed his mother 
—adding the apparently contradictory 
assertion, ‘“‘ and there you’ve got it!” 

““Whow, whay!” shrieked the boy, 
springing about like an insane monkey ; 
“T’ll break evérything, I will!” e 

Dashing his sealskin on the fire, he 
made a leap towards the jug of whiskey 
left by Jerry. Old Ben was nearer the 
prize, though, and seized it firmly be- 
fore Abe could reach it. Then ensued a 
desperate struggle,—-which quickly resul- 
ted in a threefold overthrow: Ben and 
son tumbling headlong, and the jug esca- 
ping and flindering to the floor. Awed 
by this dire mishap, the combatants sus- 
pended hostilities, while for a moment 
stillness brooded over the general con- 
sternation. Mrs. Swink’s shrill voice 
broke the pause. __ 

“You pair o’ brutes!” said she, “ see 
what yer’ve done! ’Fore my hevinly mars- 
ter, it’s a nuff to make a saint swear to 
see good spirits treated that way! So it 
is—and the jug’s gone to shatters, too, 
and nary one o’ you is wuth a jug. It’s 
a tarin pity you both didn’t break yer 
plaguey necks, stead of it! You Nancy 
Jane,” sheshouted, “ don’t you dare, like 
a infunnelly fool, to sweep that liquor on 
the fire,—the house’ll be all in a blaze in 
& minit, worsen powder |’ 

“Thare aint a grain o’ fear 0’ that,” 
replied Nancy Jane, sweeping the puddle 


upon the fire with a daring hand; “and 


thare !” she added, as the fire was totally 
extinguished thereby, leaving all in the 
dark. 


“‘T told you so!” exclaimed the mother, 


“IT knowed it!” and away she let her 
facile tongue tear. 

The light once more kindled, the Swinks 
came to a full and pleasant compromise 
of all difficulties, by investing Abe’s half- 
dollar in a fresh supply of whiskey—late 
as the hour was. Imbibing all, they took 
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a preliminary discussion of affairs, and 
then resolved to make a merry night of 
it—whatever the threatening morrow 
might betide. So, they sang The Dia- 
mond Wedding again, and ere day, with 
such vigor did they shout “hally loo 
yer!” the neighbours near were aroused 
by their obstreperous merriment. The 
darkest hour came to them just after day, 
——as it does to most of us sometimes. 

It was well on in the day when Mrs. 
Swink, babe in arms, appeared at the 
house of Mr. Isaac Dunne. The excel- 
lent matron was grievously tight,—a state, 
however, which rarely improves loose 
characters. Her shawl and bonnet would 
have forbade you to recognize her, yet, 
the whiskey she had poured down her 
throat had failed, though otherwise de- 
forming her, to disguise her voice. She 
clamored at the door for admittance, and 
Phillis incautiously opening it, she strode 
in sturdily. Aunt Phillis was taken by 
surprise, nor did she recover her self-pos- 
session until the woman had marched 
brazenly into the inner apartment whero 
was Miss Maggie Dunne. 

“We hasn’t got anything fur you here, 
ma’am,” said the old servant, catching 
Mrs. Swink by the arm. 

“ Tetch me agin ef yer dare,” said the 
woman, shaking off the grasp of the ne- 
gress and turning fiercely. “ Jest you 
lay so much as the weight o’ the shadder 
o’ yer little finger on me agin, and I’ll 
tare yer to pieces ‘fore forty hawks could 
pick a sparrer—you black hussy ! What! 
I’m to let a nigger put hands on ma, am 
I? And it’s all along o’ you asl’ma 
poor, lone, unpertected 7oman, and as 
Swink’s in jail! O won’t somebody hold 
Jeemes K., till I kin knock the black 
outen her !’” 

“We'll try and git somebody to hole 
you, ef you gets rantankerous,” said Phil- 
lis stoutly ; “‘and we don’t know nothin 
about you nor no Sewinkses. Ef you’ve 
got any business here, tell it, and be off 
wid yer.” 

Making an impulsive motion as if she 
meditated hurling the infant at Phillis, 
and then prrsuing the attack with her 
own hands and feet, Martha Washington 
restrained herself, and, merely casting a 
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Jook of high disdain on the slave, ~ 
turned to Maggie. 

‘** Mornin, ma’am, mornin,” she iia : 
“ Mistriss Whitted, I presume.” 

“You're a speakin to Miss Dunne,” in- 
terrupted Phillis, hastily and sharply. 

“[’m intelligential,” rejoined Mrs, 
Swink with maudlin deliberateness, “and 
a very pat name it is for them as does 
misdeeds. But, ah lord, some folks has 
lost their good names, and ’come undone 
Mistriss, I sed, Mistriss, I says, and Mis- 
triss V'!1 stand tu!” here she lurched wo- 
fully. 

“Yer acts is agin yer words,” said 
Phillis drily. 

“ Mistriss, I was a sayin,” eontinued 
Martha Washington. ‘Some folks gits 


_ ther title by marriage, and some folks. 


gits it or takes it ’thout ceremony !” 

** What are you a meanin of, woman?” 
asked the angry servant, “ say !” 

‘** Meanin! meanin ?” cried Mrs, Swink 
as she endeavored to sit in a chair. It 
was involuntary in old Phillis, that, at 
the moment the woman tried to seat her- 
self, she drew the piece of furniture 
quickly away, thereby allowing the drun- 
ken creature to fall heavily to the floor. 
The mother fell into tears—sobbing lugu- 
briously ; while the child sprawled apart 
on his back, screaming, as if two cats 
were fighting in his throat. Aunt Phil- 
lis, alarmed at the result of her impu- 
dence, lifted Mrs. Swink to a seat, and 
Maggie kindly took the little brat to her 
comfortin® arms. 

‘gq! m like,” wept Martha Washington, 
“I'm like poor ole Nebuckadeneezer, for 
I'm turned out to grass—I’m a widow, a 
lone grass widow, for Swink’s in jail! 
And winter it is, too, and nevery a cud 
to chew, for it’s all can’t and couldn’t wi’ 

me! Nothin to eat, and, wey not a drap to 
drink !” 

“If I can do any thing for you, tell 
me,” said Maggie, who had succeeded in 
her efforts to quiet Jeemes K. Poke 
Swink. 

“*Q you both should sell the very cloze 
offen yore backs,” was the pathetic an- 
_ swer, “to pay for the trubble you've 
fetched upon me! Ole Jerry comes along 
our way‘and axes us to let him warm his 
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bones a minit, and it bein a cole night 
we :llows him, outen mercy. -And then 
here comes Roper, and catches him, and 
to-day Swink’s put in jail for a harborin 
of him—and when he’ll git out is a piti- 
ful mystery !” 

“My ole man, Jerry?” asked Phillis. 

“Yes—but it was mostly along o’ yore 
young mistriss here as it all happened. 
Night afore last they was fightin in the 
streets like dogs about her, when, in the 
scrimmage, a red-headed feller numed 
Whitted lost his stick, and my boy, Abe, 
found it, Last night they comes a rearin 
after the stick, and so they finds Jerry,’ 
and so Swink’s iu jail, and so are we left 
out to cold and hunger. It’s all alons 0’ 
Jerry’s comin down to see his ole doman, 
and Whitted’s comin down to see his 
young un. O woe, woe, woe!” 

“You’d better wo!” exclaimed Phillis 
indignantly, “ for you’re a goin at a rack- 
less gait. It’s plain you’ve supped some 
thin else wid yer sorrow, or you wouldn’t 
be a goin on so—insultin 0’ Miss Mag, to 
say nothin o’mes If. What do I keer for 
Jerry, the drunkin picter of him! and 
who wants you to tell Miss Mag about 
the little tussle tother night? You go. J 
knowed about the tussle, but I’ve kept it 
dark ; yit, sence you've voluncheered to 
inform her, jest you back down your cart- 
shaffs an let my waggin tongue come in. 
I kin tell the story, without makin a story 
of it. She can’t git head nor tale of the 
matter from you. Here, Miss Mag, let 
her have her chile. There,ma’am. Now 
go peaceable, do. Pootty little baby, 
sweet chile, bless it! Now, ma‘am.” 

‘* Now, ma’am, tndeed!” sneered Mrs. 
Swink, rising and endeavouring to as- 
sume a dignified look and attitude. ‘Here 
I stand, and here I'll stay till ther orif- 
ussers come aud take me to jail to Swink ! 
There’s where I’m boun to go,—there’s 
where I'm a strivin for! I'm a lawful 
wife, ma‘am, and I has the feelins o’ one. 
I’ve promise to cherish Swiuk, and cher- 
ish him I shill. For poorer for richer, 
ma’am, for bettern worse, ma’am, me and 
Ben’s one flesh and bones and sinners— 
though more skin and bones, at ther 
present, ’an otherways. Yes, ma’am, 
that’s where it is, ma’am, and I hope as 
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my observashuns wont be thought insin- 
vatin, nor nothin so. O no, ma'am! 
Mistriss Swink’s my name—when a girl 
a Kelder—Mistriss, as I’ve a right to be, 
ma’am. I’ve vowed to keep Swink, not 
him me,—and keep him I hev, and should 
still be a doin, ef he hadn’t ben tuck 
away frcm me. Ben aint rich, ma’am,— 
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surpassed the speed with which Mrs. 
Swink and child, borne in the brawny 
arms of Phillis, were hurried to the street. 
Then and there did the drunken drab lift 
up her voice, and give loud and public 
expression to her sentiments. Bolts will 
not usually keep out sounds, and, so, did 


Maggie hear that which carried horror 
and keen agony tu her pure, gentle heart. 
Mrs, Swink’s remarks in the house had 
merely puzzled her; now, the noisy com- 
mentary without made all revoltingly in- 
teliigible. It wasa great grief—for the 
the time, overwhelming her. 

Mrs. Swink’s exertions to join her wor- 
thy spouse were ere long rewarded by her 
arrest. Jugged,—in a double sense—let 
her and Ben remain, while we pass on. 


but hes my husbin, ma’am! Ben aint 
young and slim, ma’am,—but he’s my 
husbin, ma’am! Ben don’t wear fine 
cloze--no, ma’am—but we’s married, 
ma’am! Yes, ma’am—and though he aint 
fair and freckly, I’m his wife, ma’am! 
Though he aint a big nose, yit I’m his 
wife! Though he aint red hair, his law- 
ful wifeam I! Ta, ha, ma’am! ha, ha, 


ma’am! ha, ha!” 
The quickest passage on record hardly 
|TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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APPEAL TO MARYLAND. 
FROM A DYING SOLDIER AT MANASSAS. 
BY A LADY OF MARYLAND, 


Oh mother! my Maryland! will you awake? 

Hear you not from Manassas the thunder of guns? 
Does not thy full heart to its deep centre shake ?— 

We are steeping the plain with the blood of thy sons. 


From the hot, reeking battle thy brave ones have sought, 
From the graves of Manassas we cry out to thee! 

Oh mother, dear mother! shall this too be naught, 
Nor even the life of thy sons set thee free ? 


They say thou hast yielded, but, Maryland, no! 
Thou never hast yielded, for still thou canst die. 
I fling back the taunt in the face of the foe, 
And I pour out my blood to proclaim it a lie. 


They have bound thee, my mother, and as they go by, 
They jeer and insult thee again and again, 

But they heard—ere they stifled—the passionate cry 

' That burst from thy heart at the touch of the chain. 


Thy captives are pining in prisons away, 
They look through the dreary bars waiting for thee," 
The cry of their children goes up night and day— 
How long, oh my mother, ere these shall be free ? 


The feet of the despot are printing thy shore: 
Arouse in thy vengeance and strike them a blow ; 

If a foot-mark is left, wast. it out with their gore, 
And purge thy dear soil from the taint of the foe. 









































Dare we hope for pardon if we announce 
the fact, hitherto unsuspected, that THE 
MESSENGER is a magazine, and not a scrap- 
basket for the reception of paper which 
has been scribbled over? Highly culti- 
vated dnd eminently benevolent young 
ladies may save much postage if they will 
remember this fact. Weak little «ompo- 
sitions, by turns pfous, pathetic, and roman- 
tic, which might pass muster at a female 
<chool exhibition, are not, as a general 
thing, desirable for magazines. Such ten- 
der and sentimental trash had better be 
burned When written on blue paper, the 
flame is particularly pretty. Articles on 
topics, selected with great care for their 
uninterestingness, (if we may be allowed 
the expression,) and written by respectable 
gentlemen at odd hours and without the 
least pains, are not wanted by a magazine. 
At least, not often wanted. It should seem 
that respectable gentlemen of a literary 
turn are subject, at times, to fits of almost 
unimaginable stupidity. In the extreme 
critical moment of these convulsions of 
dulness, they catch at a pen, and the result 
is a series of what the French would call 
idiotisms, which are sent, without excep- 
tion, to THE Mrssencer. Now it may ap- 
pear ungrateful, and perhaps incredible, 
but we do honestly believe that we ¢ould 
get along witheut these drivellings—at 
least for some months. If the absence of 
that settled gloom, amounting mostly to a 
perpetual and very low grade of melan- 
choly, which follows the perusal of idiotic 
manuscripts, should occasion us any acute 
pain, we shall take, probably, small plea- 
sure in appealing to the nearest respectable 
ninnyhammer for relief, but we shall surely 
take the earliest opportunity. 

There are other articles, for which dili- 
gent quest has never been made by the con- 
ductors of this or any other magazine. For 
example, bad poetry, mere ryhme—some- 
times not that—-absolute, unadulterated, 
pre-eminent twaddle, each line beginning 
with'a capital letter and ending with some- 
thing which approximates a jingle with 
the end of another line. A plenty of this, 
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we know, has been printed in tHe Mgs- 
SENGER, but not because we felt much mor- 
bid anxiety to print it. {An hallucination, 
arising from the reading of the afore- 
mentioned stupid prosé articles, may have 
led us into this miserable error, to which 


, it is high-time a close stop were put. It 


would be well, therefore, for all young 
people, of the “thou hast wounded the 
spirit that loved thee” species, and all 
older folk who dabble in meaningless son- 
nets, odes, and the like, henceforth to re- 
tain their vapid oozings. Oh! where are 
the cerners of the country newspapers. 
There is another culpable misconception 
under which the mob of gentlemen and 
ladies, who write at ease, have always 
laboured. This, namely: that “rae Mes- 
SENGER is published mainly with the view 
of reprinting corrected copies of poetry, 
more or less wretchéd, which has already 
appeared in the daily or weekly papers. 
Why should we be punished for the crimes 
committed in other offices? Why should 
our readers be reckoned among those curi- 
ous antiquarians, who prefer second-hand 
to original articles? Is it a delectable 
thing, in itself, to amend the ephemeral 
literature of the day? Does mere rubbish 
become less unendurable by republication ? 
We think not; and, so thinking, we bave 
to say, that in future we shall vehemently 
slam the door of refusal in the face of all 
versifiers, applying at these Head-Quarters 
for permission to use THE MESSENGER as a 
means of mustering a second into the 
public serviee, verses which. in the first 
place, should have been furnished with a 
“ vertificate of disability and application for 
discharge.” . 
A word or two to one other class of of- 
fenders against decency and common 
sense, and we have done for the present. 
However right and proper it may be for an 
Editor to make himself a beast of burden, 
it does not follow, by rigorous logical 
sequence, that he should be compelled to 
stagger under a load of ungrammatical, 
improperly punctuated fiddle-faddle, or to 
wade through the mire and filth of a villain- 
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ous, higgledy-piggledy, tattered, patched, 
interpolated, and dirty manuscript. Any- 
thing worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. It is hardly pardonable to send a 
foul and ragged MS. to a newspaper; it is 
a high crime and. misdemeanour to send 
such MS. to a magazine. He who has 


not served at least two years apprentice- 
ship to the newspapers, and thereby learned 
to write tolerable English in a ¢glear hand 
and upon clean paper, ought never to pre- 
sume to send an article to a magazine. 


We ‘are indebted to the eminent Dr. 
Cartwrigut for the following contribution 
to the Table. 


Tae War Spirit aMone THE WomMeEN. 
What is it! What has caused it ? 


Never, in any age or country, was there 
ever witnessed such an intense war spirit 
as that now prevailing among the women 
of the Confederate States. What is that 
spirit which is actuating them? The Eng- 
lish language is poor in terms to distinctly 
express and define it.. The spirit now fill- 
ing them with patriotic enthusiasm, is the 
ppovnua rot rvevparos Of St. Paul. [See chap. 
8, verse 6, of Epistle to the Romans.] It is 
the spirit that governs the imponderable 
matter in the human organism, and is used 
in contradistinction to another spirit men- 
tioned by him in the same Chapter, which 
he calls tlfe gpovnpa rns capxos, or spiritof the 
flesh, possessed by mankind in common 
with brutes. The English version of the 
Greek, in common use, does not give a 
clear idea of the meaning of the terms 
used by St. Paul. The French translation, 
Lesprit dw ceur, comes nearer to it, but is 
nevertheless not strictly correct, as it is not 
literally the spirit of the heart. The heart is 
an organ of flesh and blood, whereas St. 
Paul evidently meant the spirit ruling and 
governing the imponderable nervous force 
and other subtle_intangible matter in the 
human organization, known only by its 
effects. The spirit, mind or soul of the 
flesh, which St. Paul speaks of, is not clear- 

y rendered in English by the phrase, car- 
nal mind, as found in our version of the 
New Testament. The French translation 
gives the trne and literal meaning by the 
words L’esprit du corps, and also the Span- 
ish by the phrase El esprito del cuerto— 
strictly, the soul or spirit of the flesh—a 
soul or sprit we possess in common with 
the brutes. That soul or spirit, the Apostle 
informs us, dies or is death. He immedi- 
ately puts after it the word, Oavaros, death. 
But the other spirit or soul, correctly de- 
fined in the Spanish translation by the 
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phrase, El esprito del amo, never dies, but is 
immortal. Itis lifeeternal. It cannot die. 
It is that never dying spirit or soul, which 
has its habitation in the etherial, impon- 
derable, intangible and invisible agencies 
at work in our tabernacle of clay, that is 
now actuating the women of the Confede- 
rate States, and filling them with a Divine 
afflatus, electrifying the body and nerving 
the arm of husband, son and brother to 
strike down the foe. General McClellan 
wants to make this a war of artillery, 
where the fighting can be done at long dis- 
tances behind ramparts and the brave be 
reduced to the same fvoting as the base 
and the cowardly. But the women of the 
Confederate States. will not let him. They 
are infusing a spirit into the Souihern sol- 
diers, which will not let them be content 
to fight at long «distances, but feeling the 
superhuman strength derived from the ex- 
panded soul of woman, will charge the 
foe and yanquish him. At close quarters, 
with the bayonet or the Bowie-knife, the 
men, whose arms are nerved by the spirit 
of the finer and more sublimated matter 
in human nature, will always vanquish 
those who have no other strength or cour- 
age than that brute strength and courage 
derived from the spirit of the flesh. The 
Lincolnites who left the field of battle, at 
Manassas, early in the day, because the 
time of their enlistment was up, were not 
governed by any higher principle than the 
spirit of the flesh, that governs brutes. 
They were afiaid of death, because the 
spirit actuating them was the brute spirit, 
that like the brute itself, is mortal. Where- 
asthe spirit that Southern women are now 
infusing into the heart of our soldiers, is 
not afraid of death, because it can not die, 
itis immortal. The soldier, imbued with 
it, may be killed, but he cannotdie. He 
will still live, even on this earth, in the 
heart of the women and in the fondest re- 
membrances of his countrymen. But what 
has caused such an enthusiastic war spirit 
to be kindled in the soul of Beauty? It is 
caused by the instincts of the Southern fair 
ones telling them that this war is waged 
by the vulgar, bigoted Yankees, against 
those institutions which bave placed the 
fair sex of the South on the highest plat- 
form of society, instead of making slaves 
and drudges of them, as the great majority 
of them are compelled to be in the Nor- 
thern States and in Europe, who do not 
happen to be possessed of an abundance 
of worldly goods. By virtue of the Con- 
stitution of Southern Society (and “ no- 
thing,” says that able writer, George Fitz- 
hugh, “ is, properly speaking, constitutional, 
but nature’s ordinances,”’) an inferior race 
of the genus homo, well fitted by their pe- 
culiar anatomical structure and type of 
ind for servitude, and for rough drudgery 
work requiring great physical strength and 
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endurance in the sun, have been reclaimed 
from barbagism, wretchedness and vice 
and made to fill the low stratum in society, 
which in Europe and. in the Northern 
States has been assigned to the tender, fair 
and delicate women of the civilized Cau- 
casian race, -The instincts of the women 
of that race tell them that the animus of 
the war against the South, is not to restore 
the Union, but is virtually a war against 
American civilization and republicanism ; 
its main object being to exterminate the 
African race, or send them back to barbar- 
ism; thereby upsetting the foundation of 
Southern society, by freeing the negroes 
and making slaves and drudges of the poor 
white women. Woe be to the Southern 
man who does not put forth all his energies 
in this war to prevent the Northern fanat- 
ics from carrying out their programme of 
subvertioug the institutions of the Confede- 
rate States. 


—_—— 


Theories of government are not without 
value, despite the sneers of “ practical” 
men. Sociological science is not altogeth- 
er a misnomer, although the first principle 
of that science is not yet fixed beyond dis- 
pute. The doctrinairies of State Rights be- 
-hold in the present Revolution the struggle 
which must eventuate in the triumph of 
their theories. The Southern Confederacy 
will begin its career on this basis, and al- 
most without a dissenting voice. No party 
opposed to the doctrine of State Rights 
will, during many years to come, be toler- 
ated for an instant. It is a question wheth- 
er, in the absence of a legitimate quarrel 
over theories of government, our wrangles 
may not immediately seek a lower level 
and degenerate into sectional disputes wa- 
ged on purely material issues. A line of 
demarcation, defined by the geographical 
limits of the production of a single staple, 
is already but too plainly visible. It is not 
the present intention of the conductors of 


tlis journal to enter into the discussion of - 


high questions of State. They cheerfully 
leave that task to abler minds. They ea- 
gerly invoke the aid of the best intellects 
of the Confederacy. People and politicians 
alike need that aid. 





To have a thing done for you better, far 
better, than you could do it for yourself, is 
pleasant. The cleverest writer in all the 
South—the Editor of the N. O. Delta— 
must have known that we intended to ex- 
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tend a cordial greeting to Hutton and Fre- 
ligh’s Southern Monthly, and to preface that 
greeting with a “few cursory remarks” 
about Southern Literature. We feel as if 
the aforesaid Editor had quietly pushed 
our pen aside: and said: “Pshaw! that 
won't do. Here is what you wanted to 
say.” So it is, but we could never have 
said it half as well. We make our heart- 
felt acknowledgements “ To You, Whoever 
You Are,” as Walt Whitmae would say. 


From the N. O, Delta. 
_ A New Devevopment or Sovrnern 
LITERATURE. 

Returning after a season, Samson gath- 
ered honey from the jaws of the dead lion, 
which, on going forth, he had encountered 
and slain. Pursuing the path of justice 
and honour, the South has had a lion to 
encounter and grapple with in deadly 
struggle. That he will be slain we will 
not question. But is it equally unques- 
tionable that, after a time, the South will 
extract honey from beneath the. lion's car- 
cass? In the calm majesty of victory, wiil 
she be able to propound to the world the 
riddle—* out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness”? This it is for the intelligent patriot- 
ism of the Southern people to determine. 

A nation cannot live upon bread alone. 
The moral and intellectual must assist the 
material, or the whole fabric will fall. 
They are equally necessary to pedestal and 
capital, to basement and dome. It is they 
that impart the vital instinct which guides 
the roots to sources of nourishment; and it 
is they that cause the tree to shoot sky- 
ward, spread its lusty branches, robe itself 
in verdure, and crown its head with 
flowers and fruits. The destiny of the 
South will be but a crude and unfinished 
attempt, an unmeaning, inconsequential 
projection into time and space, unless 
along with her political independence she 
achieves her independence in thought and 
education, and in all those forms of mental 
improvement and entertainment which by 
a liberal construction of the word, are in- 
cluded in literature. 

Tne development of the South, up to 
this time, has been almost purely eco- 
nomical and political. Her statesmanship 
has been almost entirely unsupported by 
literature. Certainly such literature as she 
was able to claim for her own, intrinsically 
rich and vigorous as much of it may have 
been, was wofully inadequate to cope with 
the literature arrayed against her. The 
pens and the presses, the books, the peri- 
odicals and journals, the pulpits, the lecture 
desks, and the school rooms of the North- 
ern States, of England, of France, of Ger- 
many, all, for the most part, openly or in- 
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sidiously hostile to her institutions, her 
rights, her interests, her aspirations, placed 
her ata fearful disadvar.tage-in the con- 
troversy she was compelled to maintain 
before the tribunal of public opinion. She 
had no friend on the bench; she was ar- 
raigned before a court whese mind was 
poisoned against her cause. The wit- 
nesses who came forward were nearly to a 
man her enemies. Her advocates could 
scarcely get a hearing. Their voice was 
drowned in a storm of denunciation and 
in a furious and unceasing clamor for her 
conviction and execution. 

Thus the South was struggling for life 
against everwhelming odds—she was verg- 
ing upon the penumbra of her fate—she 
was passing into the jaws of death, when 
her eseape from a Union, which claimed 
her as a culprit and prisoner, and the war 
which followed, changed the field of con- 
flict and armed her anew for the assertion 
of her right to live, to grow and prosper, 
materially and socially, politically, intel- 
lectually, ssthetically. She now stands 
upon the threshold of a mysterious and 
wonderful future. Beneath the rainbow’s 
arch that spans the dreadful cioud of war, 
her gateway lies and her path extends. 
But she must not pause in hesitation, she 
must not east one regretful look upon the 
doomed cities of the plain, under peril of 
being petrified upon the spot. to remain a 
melancholy monument of national suicide. 

For the South to neglect to employ every 
instrumentality appertaining to the pro- 
duction of a vigorous, healthy, native, 
loyal and beneficent literature; for her to 
depend almost exclusively upon foreign 
sources for her reading, and, outside of 
local politics, for her thinking, would be to 
manifest a fatal hesitation—to throw away 
a magnificent future—to doom herself to 
dwell amid the defilements and abomi- 
nations of a detested past, and famishing 
in arid plains, to feed upon apples of ashes. 


Mrs. Brownine@ is dead! This is not the 
time or the proper place to discuss her 
merits as a poet and a woman. That could 
be fitly done only in the body of the maga- 
zine, in an extended article and by a master 
hand. Her place in literature has long 
been recognised, and, until the spirit of 
Shelly shall return to earth in the form of 
woman, she will rank as the greatest 
female poet that ever lived. Below will 
be found an interesting sketch of her 
personal appearance, her character, con- 
versation, and her last days. It is extracted 
from an Abolition print, the Atlantic 
Monthly, but, in spite of that, is well worth 
reading. 
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To those who loved Mrs. Browning. 
(and to know her was to lowe her,) she 
was singularly attractive. Hers was not 
the beauty of feature; it was the loftier 
beauty of expression. Her slight figure 
seemed hardly large enough to contain the 
great heart that beat so fervently within. 
and the soul that expanded more anid 
more as one year gave place to another. 
It was difficult to believe that such a fairy 
hand could pen thoughts of such ponder- 
ous weight, or that such a “still smal) 
voice” could utter them with equal force. 
But it was Mrs. Browning’s face upon which: 
one loved to gaze—that face and head 
which almost lost themselves in the thick 
curls of her dark brown hair. That jealous 
hair could not hide the broad, fair fore- 
head, “royal with the truth,” as smooth as 
any girl’s, and 


* Too large for wreath of modern wont.” 


Her large brown eyes were beautiful. 
and were in truth the windows of her soul. 
They combined the confidingness of a 
child with the poet passion of heart and 
of intellect; and in gazing into them it 
was easy to read why Mrs. Browning 
wrote. God’s inspiration was her motive 
power, and in her eyes was the reflection 
of this higher light. 


“And her smile it seemed half holy. 
As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are.” 


os 


Mrs. Browning's character was well-nigt: 
perfect. Patient in long suffering, she 
never spoke of herself, except when the 
subject was forced apon her by others, and 
then with no complaint She judged not, 
saving when great principles .were im- 
periled, and then was read, to sacrifice 
herself upon the altar of Right. Forgiving 
as she wished to be forgiven, none ap- 
proached her with misgiving, knowing her 
magnanimity. She was ever ready to ac- 
cord sympathy to all, taking an earnest 
in the most insignificant, and so humble in 
her greatness that her friends looked upou 
her as a divinity among women. Thought- 
ful in the smallest things for others, she 
seemed to give little thought to herselT, 
and believing in universal goodness, he) 
nature was free from worldly suspicions. 
The first to see merit, she was the last to 
censure faults, and gave the praise that slic 
felt with a generous hand. No one so 
heartily rejoiced at the success of others 
no one so modest in her own triumphs. 
which she looked upon more as a favour o! 
which she was unworthy, than a right due 
her. She loved al! who offered her affec 
tion, and would solace and advise wit 
any. She watched the progress of the 
world with tireless eye and beating heart, 
and, anxious for the good of the whole 
world, scorned to take an insular view of 
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any political question. With her a political 
question was a moral question as well. 
Mrs» Browning belonged to no particular 
country; the world was inseribed upon the 
banner under which she fought. Wrong 
was her enemy ; against this she wrestled, 
in what ever part of the globe it was to be 
found. 


Mrs. Browning’s conversation was most 
interesting. It was not characterized by 
sallies of wit or brilliant repartee, nor was 
it of that nature which is most welcome in 
society. It was frequently intermingled 
with trenchant, quaint remarks, leavened 
with a quiet, graceful humour of her own; 
but it was eminently calculated for a tete- 
a-tete. Mrs. Browning never made an in- 
significant remark. All that she said was 
always worth hearing; a greater compli- 
ment could not be paid her. She wasa 
most conscientious listener, giving you her 
mind and heart, as well as her magnetic 
eyes. Though the latter spoke an eager 
language of their own, she conversed 
slowly with a consciousness and point that, 
added to a matchless earnestness, which 
was the predominant trait of her conver- 
sation as it was of her character, made her 
a most delightful companion. Persons were 
never her theme, unless public characters 
were under discussion, or friends were to 
be praised, which kind office she frequently 
took upon herself. One never dreamed 
of frivolities in Mrs. Browning’s presence, 
and gossip felt itself out of place. Your- 
self (not herself) was always a pleasant 
subject to her, calling out all her best 
sympathies in joy, and yet more in sorrow. 
Books and humanity, great deeds, and, 
above all, politics, which include all the 
grand questions of the day, were foremost 
in her thonghts, and therefore oftenest on 
her lips. I speak not of religion, for with 
her everything was religion. Her christi- 
anity was notconfined to church and rubric 
—it meant civilization. 


Mrs. Browning’s illness was only of a 
week’s duration. Having caught a severe 
cold of a more threatening nature than 
usual, medical skill was summoned ; but 
ulthough anxiety in her behalf was neces- 
sarily felt, there was no whisper of great 
danger until the third or fourth night, when 
those who most loved her said they had 
never seen her so ill; on the following 
morning, however, she was better, and 
from that moment was thought to be 1m- 
proving in health. She herself believed 
this; and all had such confidence in her 
wondrous vitality, and the hope was so 
strong that God would spare her. for still 
greater good, thata dark veil was drawn 
over what might be. It is often the case, 
where we are accustomed to associate con- 
stant suffering with dear friends, that we 
calmly look danger in the face without mis- 
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givings. So little did Mrs. Browning real- 
ize her critica! condition, that, until the 
last day, she did not consider herself suffi- 
ciently indisposed to remain in bed, and 
then the precaution was accidental. So 
much encouraged did she feel with regard 
to herself, that, on this final evening, an in- 
timate female friend was admitted to her 
bedside, and found her in good spirits, rea- 
dy at pleasantry, and willing to converse 
on all the old subjects. Her ruling pas- 
sion had prompted her to glance at the 
Atheneum and Nazione; and when this 
friend repeated the opinions she had heard 
expressed by an acquaintance of the new 
Italian Premier, Ricasoli, to the effect tha: 
his policy and Cavour’s were identical. 
Mrs. Browning “smiled like Italy,” and 
thankfully replied, “I am glad of it; ] 
thought so.” Even then her thoughts were 
not of self. This near friend went away 
with no suspicion of what was soon to be 
a terrible reality. Mrs. Browning's own 
bright boy bade Lis mother good night. 
cheered by her oft-repeated, “1 am better, 
dear, much better.” Inquiring friends 
were made happy by these assurances. 

One only watched her breathing through 
the night—he who had for fifteen years 
minisiered to her with all the tenderness 
of a woman. It was a night devoid ot 
suffering to her. As morning approached, 
and for two hours previous to the dread 
moment, she seemed to be in a partial ec- 
stacy ; and though notapparently conscious 
of the coming on of death, she gave he: 
husband all those holy words of love. al! 
the consolation of an oft-repeated blessing. 
whose value death has made priceless. 
Such moments are too sacred for the com- 
mon pen, which pauses as the woman-poet 
raises herself up to die in the arms of her 
poet-husband. He knew not that deatl 
had robbed him of his treasure, until the 
drooping form grew chill and froze his 
heart's blood. 

At half-past four, on the morning of the 
29th of June, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
died of congestion of the lungs. Her las: 
words were, “It is beautiful!’ God was 
merciful to the end, sparing her and her- 
the agony of a frenzied parting, giving 
proof to those who were left, the glory and 
happiness in store for her, by those few 
words, “It is beautiful!’ The spirit coulc 
see its future mission, even before shaking 
off the dust of the earth. 


A young lady (the daughter of one of 
the mostdistinguished citizens of Virginia) 
possessing solid attainments in the usual 
branches of polite learning, and having 
considerable experience as a teacher, de- 
sires, through the Editor of the Messenger, 
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to communicate with any gentleman or 
lady who may wish their children educa- 
ted privately. It will afford the Editor 
sincere pleasure to facilitate a correspon- 
dence between the respective parties. 


TENELLA, in response to the inquiry made 
in our last number, sends us a letter, and 
with it the little poem below. We tender 
her a joyous welcome. Our readers will 
do the same. 


SADNESS. 
BY TENELLA. 


There are moments of sadness in life, 
When silently over us fall 

Forebodings of sorrow and strife, 
Dim shadows far-reaching and tall. 


Are they warnings of trouble before, 
Thus vaguely and faintly defined ? 

Or hauntings of that which is o’er, 
Yet leaveth its shadow behind ? 


Why hath not the feeling a name ? 
In tear-drops it seeketh relief ; 
But, yet, it is never the same, 
As sadness that cometh with grief. 


It is not that darkness abiding, 
When the soul in fierce battle must cope, 
With a sorrow whose banner is hiding, 
The star-light that gleameth with hope ; 


When the heart its own bitterness knows, 
But keepeth its secret from all, 

Though the torrent of feeling o’erflows 
And hot tears of anguish will fall. 


Does it come like a bugle-note, citing 
The soldier to arm for a fight,— 

Like the grey clasp of twilight, uniting 
Joy’s sunshine with sorrow’s dark night. 


Or is it a solemn-toned chant, 
And not the vague warning of grief— 
The dew that’s distilled on the plant, 
Not the frost that discolours the leaf? 


I know not, but fain would believe 
The feeling betokens no ill, 

But comes the full heart to relieve, 
And bid the flushed spirit be still. 


And where o’er the spirit it falleth, 
Oh let not the warning be vain! 

But deem it an angel who calleth 
The soul to its duties again. 
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Mrs. Jorpan, of Lynchburg, will accept 
our best thanks for a copy of her poem on 
the battle of Manassas. It has been taste- 
fully reprinted by our old friend Jonnson of 
that city. 


Mr. S. H. Gorrze, of Mobile, Alabama, 
sends us a copy of an article written by 
him for the Mobile Register, in which he 
suggests that all the teachers of the Con- 
federacy should meet in Convention, and 
adopt a series of such class-books as they 
will all recognise as the best. The sugges- 
tion is both wise and timely. Having aban- 
doned the business of republication, we 
shall hand Mr. Gorrzet’s article to the city 
newspapers. 


An “ Association of Southern Teachers” 
are publishing in the city of Nashville, 
Tennessee, a series of Southern School 
Books. “ The Confederate Primer,” and the 
“ First and Second Confederate Spellers,” are 
on our table. 

These books, unlike the clap-trap publi- 
cations of Yankee land, are gotten up “on 
a strictly philosophical and progressive 
plan,” are illustrated, well-printed, and al- 
together creditable specimens of typogra- 
phical art for these war times. We com- 
mend them to the Southern public. 


Owing to the irregularity of the mails be- 
tween this and the city of London, we have 
made bold to appropriate the subjoined. 
Punch may copy at its leisure. 


” FOR PUNCH. 


For fifty years the world has rung 
With nothing strange or new, sir, 

Unless the chant, on every tongue, 
Was “ Yankee doodle do,” gir! 


But this Fast Era, every day, 
Proves nothing fixed can last, sir, 
And present participles may 
Soon change into the- past, sir, 


So, since the fatal afternoon, 
When routed at Bull Run, sir, 

The world will have to change its tune, 
To “ Yankee doodle’s done,” sir! 





